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^f^HE  gentleman  whose  speeches  the  laudable  diligence  and 
-■*  pious  affection  of  his  son  have  collected  in  the  present  puhlU 
ration,  long  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  tise  public  attentioa*. 
His  vast  t (dents  and  uninternnUed  labours,  dedicated^to  the 
noblest  objects,  .the  moral .  and.  political  melioralion  of  hui 
country,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  those  whoie  lives 
have  been  honourable  and  benehcia)  to  mankind*  The  recorded 
services  of  such  men  are,  the  most  imperishable  monaments 
that  can  be  reared  to  their  memory*  '  .  * 

Henry  Grattan  was  bom  in  1746,  at  Dublin,  for  which  city 
his  father  sat  in  Parliament.  He  was- educated  at  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Dublin,  and  in  1767,  entered  as  a  student  of  thelfiddlo 
Temple*  While  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the  Templ^  he 
freoucntly  attended  the  debates  in  Parliament.  He.wasp^ou* 
liarly  struck  with  the  masculine  vigour  of  Lord  ;*Chatbam*8 
eloquence  ;  and  those  who  busy  themselves  with  fanciful^ 
Hnaiogies.  have  imagined  a  sort  of  affinity  'between  the  style 
and  character  of  those. great  speakers.  Mr*  Grattan  frequently 
took  down  in  writing  entire  speeches  as  pronounced  by  Lord 
Chatham ;  and  there  is  now  extant  in  his  hand -writing  a  speech 
of  that  great  statesman’s,  which  is*  not  to  be  found  in  any 
printed  collection*  Among  the  contemporaries  with  whom  Mr. 
Grattan  set  oat  in  life,  were  Mr.  Macauley  Boyd,  one  of  the 
supposed  authors  of  Junius,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice) 
Day.  For  the  latter,  he  entertained  an  affection  which  grew . 
with  his  years,  and  was  extinguished  only  at  his  death. 

Mr.  Grattan  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1772.  At  this 
time  he  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with’ the  .mMy  dislin^. 
guished  individuals  who  formed  the  gay,  the  polished,  and 
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the  intellectual  circle  of  the  Irish  metropolis.  Among  these 
were  Mr.  Parker  Bushe^  Mr.  Flood,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  (Dr.'Marlay).  In  concert  with 
Mr.  Flood,  he  wrote  several  jeux  (Tesprit  in  ridicule  of  Lord 
Townsend’s  administration,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  collection  called  Baratariana.”  But  the  friendship  which 
was  the  purest  satisfaction  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  the 
subject  ot  its  most  tender  and  pleasing  recollections,  was  that 
of  tne  accomplished  Lord  Charlemont.  It  was  at  the  house  of 
that  nobleman,  that  the  patriotic  band  who  delivered  Ireland, 
were  wont  to  assemble  ;  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that, 
in  1775,  Mr.  Grattan  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  town 
of  Charlemont.  In  1790,  he  was  elected  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
In  1800,  he  was  returned  for  Wicklow,  to  oppose  the  Union. 
In  1805,  he  came  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  Molton.  In 
1806,  he  w'as  re-elected  for  nis  native  city,  and  sat  for  that 
place  in  the  several  parliaments  summoned  in  1807,  1813, 1818, 
and  1820.  Upon  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  he 
came  over  to  take  his  seat,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physi¬ 
cians  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends.  The  project 
which  filled  his  soul  and  animated  its  expiring  efforts,  was  the 
Catholic  question.  But  he  had  tasked  his  strength  beyond 
his  powers  of  physical  endurance.  Not  being  able  to  bear  a 
journey  by  lana,  he  went  by  water  from  Liverpool  to  London 
in  a  canfid  barge,  emptied  of  its  lumber,  and  hung  round 
with  garden  mats.  For  six  days,  he  sat  up  in  a  chair 
without  moving,  and  continued  travelling  one  entire  night; 
such  was  his  anxiety  to  bear  with  his  latest  breath  his 
testimony  to  the  cause  of  religious  tolerance,  and  to  perform 
what  he  considered  as  his  last  duty  to  his  country.  After  much 
suffering,  he  expired  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1820,  and  thus  finished,  by  a  species  of  poli¬ 
tical  martyrdom,  a  patriotic  and  honourable  course  of  public 
service. 


one. 

unlike 


retirement  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  loved  to  forget  the  statesman  in 
the  friend.  Upon  the  subjects  that  incidentally  arise  in  social 
converse,  philosophy,  politics,  poetiy,  he  was  equally  pleasing 
and  instructive.  Kvery  topic  was  illumined  with  the  bright, 
though  softened  rays  of  that  powerful  intellect  which  was 
alike  capable  of  elucidating  tne  most  perplexed,  and  of 
adorning  the  simplest  matters  on  which  it  toueWd.  Playful  or 
pave,  he  delighted  the  young,  and  age  itself  was  improved  by 
nis  experience.  His  prhate  conversations  were  replete  with  the 
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purest  morality.  He  was  never  the  momentary  apologist  of 
vice  or  profligacy.  An  instinctive^  innate  horror  of  every  thing 
low  or  corrupt,  a  religious  devotion  to  public  and  private  prjn* 
ciple,  and  a  rooted  -conviction  that  both  were  inseparably  in- 
twined  together  in  their  ethical  relations,  a  contempt  for  money, 
the  surest  indication  of  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  wants  and 
suflerings  of  others,  were  the  chief  outlines  of  his  domestic 
life  and  nabits.  '  His  life,’  says  his  son,  (and  we  regret  that  on 
account  of  the  bad  taste  discovered  in  the  composition,  we  cannot 
adopt  more  of  the  biographical  sketch  preflxed  to  these  vo¬ 
lumes,)  *  his  life  was  one  continued,  gentle,  moral  lesson.  It 

*  was  impossible  in  his  society^  not  to  become  enamoured  of 

*  virtue.’ 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died  a  man  whom*  every  age  does  not 
witness^  Never  was  there  an  individual  exposed  to  tha 
stormy  elements  of  political  strife,  who  experienced  more  of 
the  proverbial  levity  of  the  people ; — of  that  people  whose  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  d^ression  ne  deplored,  and  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  meliorate.  The  object  of  tneir  fondest  idolatry  one  day, 
he  was,  on  the  next,  rejected  and  decried  ;  in  1798,  denounced 
08  an  enemy  to  his  country;  deified  afterwards  as  the  strenu¬ 
ous  assertor  of  the  constitution  ;  traduced  again,  as  the  be¬ 
trayer  of  the  civil  liberties  of  Ireland  ;  in  1812,  elected  by  the 
unanimous  voice  ;  and  in  1818,  almost  stoned  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  his  native  city. 

To  the  honour  of  England,  never  insensible  to  native  or  to 
foreign  worth,  his  death  was  universally  mourned,  and  the 
sighs  of  the  great  and  the  good  attended  him  to  his  grave. 
The  interest  of  the  sad  solemnities  was  deepened  by  the  unosten¬ 
tatious  attendance  at  his  funeral  of  all  that  was  elevated  In 
rank,  or  ennobled  by  talent ;  the  w  armest  of  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents  joining  in  the  procession,  as  if  solicitous  to  bury  in  his 
tomb  the  passing  animosities  and  contentions  of  the  hour.  The 
spot  of  earth  dedicated  to  his  mortal  remains,  adjoins  that 
which  encloses  the  dust  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox.  *  Atqui  hec  sunt 

*  indicia  solida  et  expressa ;  hsc  signa  probitatis,  non  fiicata 

*  forensi  specie,  sed  domesticis  inusta  notis  veritatis.’* 

Concerning  the  character  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  eloquence,  a 

greater  variety  of  opinion  may  be  fairly  indulged,  than  can  be 
entertained  of  the  manly  and  undeviating  rectitude  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  career.  Though  not  liable  to  all  the  exceptions  which  sound 
criticism  and  correct  taste  may  justly  take  to  that  which  is 
called  the  Irish  school,  his  mode  of  speaking  was  far  from 
being  un tinctured  by  its  vices.  His  best  and  most  popular 
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harangues  may  be  said  to  be  a  strin^^  of  antitheses.  He  ap«' 
pearrd  more  solicitouH  to  produce  effect  by  strong  and  pointed 
sentencen,  than  by  continuouH  and  systematic  reasoning.  We 
certainly  |H  rceive,  and  to  a  great  degree  we  feel  in  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  orator,  a  style,  glowing,  animated,  enthusiastic.  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  it  incongruous,  and  not  in  the  best  taste  of 
composition,  all  the  members  of  the  piece  being  pretty  equally 
laboured  and  expanded,  w  ithout  any  due  selection  or  subordi¬ 
nation  of  parts.  He  is  generally  too  epigrammatic,  and  his 
manner  wants  variety.  Tnere  is  an  eloquence  far  beyond  this, 
the  eloquence  of  reason,  the  eloquence  of  Fox,  which,  con¬ 
scious,  as  it  were,  of  its  native  might,  threw  off',  as  it  started 
on  its  gigantic  course,  the  trajinings  and  incumbrances  of  a 
vulgar  rhetoric.  He  did  not  trust  himself,  like  Demosthenes,  to 
the  athletic  and  invincible  strength  of  argument.  Infected 
witJi  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countr^inen,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptations  which  figurative  and  coloured  diction  holds  out 
to  ardent  and  impassioned  minds.  We  have  already  alluded  tO 
his  love  of  point  and  antithesis.  It  was  this  fault,  a  fault  seldom 
rt'deemed  by  the  brightest  excellencies,  that  imparted  what  may 
be  calltd  a  mannerism  to  his  public  speaking,  and  upon  many 
occasions,  counteracted  the  strength  and  impetuosity  of  his 
reasoning,  leaving  the  understanding  neutral  and  unconvinced, 
while  it  sated  and  tired  the  ear  with  a  ceaseless  jingle  of  sen¬ 
tences  and  epigrams. 

How  far  the  peculiar  style  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  influenced  by 
the  character  of  what  is  called  Irish  eloquence,  might  he  curi¬ 
ous  as  a  matter  of  inquiry  ;  but  we  shall  not  now  pursue  it. 
It  would  be  injustice,  however,  to  his  great  powers,  to  class 
him  wdth  those  public  speakers  who  best  illustrate,  by  their 
vices  and  defects,  the  peculiar  Qualities  of  that  school.  .  Mr. 
Curran  iu  many  instances,  and  Mr.  Charles  Philipps  in  all  his 
speeches,  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  worst  aeformities  of 
that  style  of  eloquence.  They  furnish  us  with  all  the  diagnos¬ 
tics  of  the  disease, — a  perpetual  aifectatiou,  the  glitter  oi  dis- 
conlaiit  imagery.  common*places  tricked  out  in  the  tarnished 
finery  and  ragged  embroidery  of  that  indigence  which  appears 
still  more  indigent  from  its  ostentation.  But  their  master  vice 
is,  that  they  sacrifice  every  thing  to  effect.  The  fact  to  be 
stated,  the  inference  to  be  enforc^,  are  as  nothing  to  the  dio 
tion  and  the  manner.  The  decorations  of  the  discourse  are  con¬ 
sidered  ns  holding  no  connexion*  with  the  matter.  How  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  witli  the  precepts  of  antiquity  is  a  style  thus 
roust ituted  !  ‘  Etmim  ei  rrriim  cof^nitione  e^rescat  et  ndimdet 

*  oratio.  t^utr  nisi  suhest  res  ah  oratorc  })crceptQ  et  cognita,  inanem 
‘  qnnndfm  hnhit  flocutionrm,  ct  ptrnt  puerilem'  Every  topic. 
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whether  primary  or  subordinate,  isTrlotlied  in  tlie  same  coatlt- 
ness  of  attire.  There  are  uo  under-parts, — no  reptwe :  all  is 
edbrt  and  elevation.  The  result  of  this  is,  the  comoination  of 
meanness  and  ma^iticence,  alternate  opulence  and  indigence, 
— an  image  of  those  decayed  palaces  which  travellers  have 
noticed  as  the  residence  of  tne  decayed  noblesse  of  Genoa, — J^ld- 
ing  and  cobwebs,  frescoes  and  moths,  arabesques  and  tilth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  for  this  national 
peculiarity.  Much  may  be  attributed  to  temperament;  much 
also  to  political  causes.  The  history  of  Ireland  is  tliat  of  a 
national  struggle.  Her  energies  have  been  cradled  in  storms. 
Long  and  continued  excitements  themselves  create  a  language. 
The  common  speech,  reduced  to  rule,  and  modified  by  that  cor¬ 
rect  and  fastidious  taste  which  discourages  all  beauties  but  those 
which  are  conventional,  and  recognises  no  graces  but  those 
which  accord  with  the  chastest  propriety,  is  far  too  feeble  and 
fcold  for  the  impassioned  impulses  which  are  generated  and  kept 
alive  by  an  unnying  sense  of  oppression,  aiul  a  ceaseless  hatred 
of  the  oppressor.  Hence  there  is  a  perpetual  dread ^of  doing 
imperfect  justice  to  their  owm  conceptions ;  and  lest  the  thought 
should  be  too  languidly  expressed,  the  Irish  omtor  rushes  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  expressing  it  too  artificially.  Hence, 
also,  his  language  is  studcled  and  thick-set  .with  figures,  over¬ 
whelming  the  meaning  which  they  were  called  in  to  illustrate ; 
and  taste  and  good  sense  are  alike  shocked  by  those  mixed  and 
broken  metaphors  which  are  such  fatal  deformities  in  speaking 
and  in  writing. 

Yet,  there  are  persons  who,  with  a  fond  nationality,  or  in¬ 
fected  with  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  vaunt  of  this  style 
as  the  consummation  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  names  of  Burke 
and  Sheridan  are  cited  as  its  authorities.  An  outrageous  vio.- 
Lation  of  just  classification !  They  were  born  in  Ireland,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  accident  of  birth  does  not  constitute  them  Irish 
orators.  They  were  nurtured  to  fame  and  greatness  in  England*; 
and  Irish  eloquence  is  as  remote  from  their  style  and  manner, 
as  the  Latinity  of  Apuleius  is  from  that  of  Livy,  or  the  Achillehl 
of  Statius  from  the  elegance  and  purity  of  Virgil.  True  it  is, 
that  amid  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  Burke,  there 
are  insulated  passages  and  specific  sentences  which  may  give 
some  countenance  to  the  notion ;  thrown  out  in  those  seasons 
in  which  great  sublimities  are  driven  to  .the  verge  of  their  con¬ 
tiguous  deformities,  and  swelling  and  unmanageable  conc^- 
tK^,  struggling  for  expression,  and  finding  expression  in  its 
ordinary  forms  and  established  usages  inadequate  to  their  pur- 

Sdse,  offend  against  the  ordinances  of  a  severe  and  exact  taste, 
ut  this  seldom  liappens.  Burke  is  of  no  rhetorical  sect  0| 
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achool.  Hit  ntyle  \%  as  unbounded  in  its  varieties,  as  was  his 
mind.  Lofly  and  impassioned,  grave  and  eUiical,  profound  and 
philosophical,  his  diction  is  a  gigantic  stream,  renecting  on  its 
surface  the  diversified  objects  >%hich  it  overtakes  in  its  course. 
While  you  are  criticising  him  in  one  form  and  modification,  he 
starts  up  in  another.  But  us  for  the  characteristic  vices  of  the 
Irish  school,  his  philosophy  was  too  deep,  his  taste  -too 
severe,  to  tolerate  the  licentious  extravagance  of  a  false  rhe¬ 
toric.  We  think  also  that  no  slight  injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  illustrious  subject  of  the  present  article,  by  classing  him 
among  Irish  orators.  In  early  life,  Mr.  Grattan  was  uninfected 
with  antithesis,  and  this  is  nearly  the  only  feature  of  similarity 
which  renders  him  liable  to  such  a  classification.  It  grew  upon 
him  towards  the  close  of  his  career  ;  but  his  earlier  speecneg 
were  free  from  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  of  his  early  speeches  scarcely 
a  memorial  exists.  But  the  true  criterion  of  their  excellence, 
is  what  tJiey  have  efi'ected  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Grattan  found  her 
in  n  depressed  and  half-civilized  state:  his  unwearied  and  tri- 
umpl  ant  patriotism  raised  her  to  a  place  among  nations.  Be¬ 
fore  Mr.  (f rattan,  Ireland  had  scarcely  a  merchant,  or  a 
manufacturer,  or  a  name  of  note  in  literature.  No  conjunc¬ 
ture  could  have  been  more  critical  than  that  which  first 
placed  him  upon  the  stormy  theatre  of  her  politics ;  none  more 
calculated  to  try  the  genius  and  the  resources  of  a  public  man. 
Power  and  violence  were  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  slavery 
and  disorder.  The  usual  result  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things 
w  as  soon  felt ;  and  the  history  of  Ireland  continued  as  it  be¬ 
gan,— a  series  of  alternations  between  exorbitant  authority, 
sullen  submission,  secret  repinings,  and  open  rebellions. 

Of  tliese  evils,  no  small  part  arose  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Popery  laws;  laws,  the  declared  object  of  which  was, , to  re¬ 
duce  the- Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  miserable  populace,  pan 
(iespfctissima  gentis,  without  property  or  education.  -  They  di- 
viiled  the  nation  into  two  distinct  bodies,  without  common  in¬ 
terest,  sympathy,  or  connexion.  One  of  these  bodies  w’as'  to 
possess  all  the  franchises,  all  the  property,  all  the  education  : 
the  other  was  to  be  composed  of  drawers  of  water  and  cutters 
of  turf. .  *  This  violence  of  ^omjuest  and  tyranny-  of  regu¬ 
lation,  continued  without  intermission  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
had  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  a  mob  witliout  cati- 
inatiou  themselves,  and  holding  in  no  estimation  the  rank  and 
influence  others.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  Mr.  Gnittiin  and 
lbs  few  wlu»  accorded  in  his  views,  of  p.  I  icy,  deemed  it  abso¬ 
lutely  ^lecessary  to  raise  an  aristocratic  interest,  an  interest  of 
property  and  education  among  them,  and  to  give  them  rational 
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expectations  of  partaking  in  the  benefits  of  a  constitution  which* 
fu  Mr.  Burke  has  somevniere  said*  *  is  not  made  for  great*  gene- 
*  ral*  and  proscriptive  exclusions.*  , 

On  the  IDth  of  April*  1780*  Mr.  Grattan*  who  had  entered 
on  his  political .  career*  animated  with  tlie  most  ardent  resolu¬ 
tion  to.  restore  the  independence  of  Ireland*  introduced  his 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Irish  Rights.;  the  first  step  towards 
Ihe  recovery  of  that  legislative  power  of  which  she  had  been 
arbitrarily  deprived  for  centuries.  That  our  readers  may  clearly 
apprehend  the  subject  of  his  great  speech  on  this'  occasion* 
we  will  premise  a  few  things  which  must  be  previously  under¬ 
stood. 

The  right  of  Ireland  to  make  laws,  was  first  invaded  by  the 
10th  Hen.  VII.  in  a  parliament  held  before  the  Deputy  Siv' Ed¬ 
ward  Poynings,  which  enacted*  That  no  parliament  should  be 
held  in  Ireland  without  a  certificate  under  the  great  ^eaU  of  the 
acts  that  were  to  be  passed  ;  that  they  should  be  affirmed 
England  by  the  King  in  council ;  and  nis  licence  to  summon  a 
narlianient  was  to  be  obtained  under  tlie  great  seal,  pf  England. 
.Thus  the  English  privy-council  acquired  the  power  tp  alter  or 
suppress  acts  of  the  Irish  Legislature*  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
lost  the  power  either  to  originate,  to  alter*  or  to  amend.  But* 
besides  this  invasion  of  her  legislative  rights*  she  lost  also  her 
judicial  privileges.  The  celebrated  *  Case  of  Ireland*  which 
was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman*  was  the  protest  of 
Molyneux,  a  spirited  writer*  against  this  usurpation.  The 
English  House  of  Lords  persisted  in  reversing  on  appeal  the 
decrees  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland.  But  the  disputes  on 
this  memorable  subject  produced  the  arbitrary  act  of  the*  6th 
George  I*  declaring  that  Ireland  was  a  subordinate  and  d^en- 
dent  kingdom ;  that  the  King*  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  ;  that  the  House 
of  Lords  of  Ireland  had  no  jurisdiction*  and  that  all  proceedT 
ings  before  that  court  were  void.  The  Irish  nation  reluctantly 
yielded*  until  the  spirit  of  the  times  began  to  awake*  and  the 
arming  of  the  volunteers  gave  weight  and  efficacy  to  their  re¬ 
monstrances.  They  had  obtained  a  free  trade  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  many  other  circumstancei}  conspired  to  rouse  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  condition*  and  a  manly  aspiration  after .  their 
rights.  These  circumstances  are  w^  fdluded  to  by  Mr. 
Grattan*.  . ,  .  * 

'  If  this  nation,*  said  he*  *  i^ter  the  death-wound  given  to  her  free* 
dom*  had  fallen  on  her  koeei  in  anguish,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to 
frame  an  occasion  in  which  a  weak  and  injured  people  might  recover 
their  rights;  prayer  could  not  have  Mked,  nor  G(^  have  fumishcdi  % 
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mooMpt  more  oppoiiurur  for  the  nntoratiou  of  liberty  then  thiv  ip 
which  1  have  the  honour  to  address  you. 

*  England  now  smarts  under  the  lesson  of  this  American  war;  tht 
doctrine  of  Imperial  legislature  she  feels  to  be  pernicious;  the  revenues 
and  monopolies  annexed  to  it,  she  has  found  to  be  untenable ;  she  has 
lost  the  power  to  enforce  it ;  her  eneiniei  are  a  host  pouring  upon  her 
from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  her  armies  are  dispers^  ;  the  sea  is  not 
hers ;  she  has  no  minister,  no  ally,  no  admiral ;  none  in  whom  she 
long  confides,  and  no  general  whom  she  has  not  disgraced.  The  ba¬ 
lance  of  her  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Ireland.  You  are  not  only  her  last 
connexion  ;  you  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  is  not  her  enemy. 
Besides,  there  does,  of  late,  a  certain  damp  and  spurious  supinenm 
overcast  her  arms  and  councils,  miraculous  as  that  vigour  which  has 
lately  inspirited  youn; — fur  with  you,  every  thing  is  din’ctly  the  reverse. 
Kever  was  there  a  parliament  in  Ireland  so  possessed  of  the  confidence 
of  the  country  ;  you  arc  the  greatest  political  assembly  now  sitting  in  the 
world ;  you  are  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army ;  nor  do  we  only 
pofsesa  an  unconquerable  force,  but  a  certain  unquenchable  public  fire, 
which  has  touched  all  ranks  of  men,  like  a  visitation. 

*  Turn  to  the  growth  and  spring  of  your  country,  and  behold  and  ad- 
lairc  it.  Where  do  you  find  a  nation  who,  upon  whatever  concerns  the 
fights  of  mankind,  expresses  herself  with  more  truth  or  force,  perspi¬ 
cuity  or  justice  ?  Not  the  set  phrase  of  scholastic  men,  not  the  tame 
Unr^ity  of  court  addresses,  but  the  genuine  s|>eech  of  liberty,  and  the 
unsophisticated  oratory  of  a  free  nation. 

*  See  her  military  ardour,  expresse^d  not  only  in  4(),000  men,  con* 
dueled  by  instinct,  as  they  were  raised  by  inspiration,  but  mauifested  in 
the  real  and  promptitude  of  every  young  member  of  the  growing  com¬ 
munity.  l^t  corruption  tremble.  Let  the  enemy  foreign  or  domestic 
tremble.  Hut  let  the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these  means  of  safety 
and  this  hour  of  redemption.  Yes.  There  does  exist  an  enlightened 
sense  of  rights,  a  young  appi'titc  for  fri'edom,  a  solid  strength  and  a  rapid 
fire,  which  not  only  put  a  declaration  of  right  within  your  power,  but 
put  it  out  of  your  jKJwrr  to  decline  one.  Eighteen  counties  arc  at  your 
bar :  they  stand  there  with  the  compact  of  llenry,  with  the  charter  of 
John,  and  with  all  the  passions  of  the  people. 

•  1  read  Lord  North's  proposition.  I  wish  to  be  satisfied,  but  1  am  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  {laper,  I  will  not  call  it  a  law  ; — it  is  the  sixth  of  George 
the  111.  n  h^  ®ct  was  read.)  I  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, — Is 
this  the  law  f  I  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  practice  }  I  appeal  to ’the 
judges  of  the  land,  whether  they  are  not  in  the  course  of  declaring  that 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,- naming  Ireland,  binds  her?.  I  appeal' to 
tha  magistmtes  of  justice,  whether  they  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  exe* 
cute  certain  acts  of  the  British  Porliament  f  I  appeal  to  the  House, 
whether  a  country  so  circumsunced  is  fret'  ?  Where  is  the  freedbm  of 
trade?  Where  is  the  security  of  property  ?  Where  is  the  liber^  of  the 
people?  I  here,  in  this  Declaratory  Act,  sec  my  country  proclaimed  a 
plavt  I  I  set  the  judges  of  the  realmy  the  oracles  of  law,  borne  dow  n 
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by  uk  vnauthortied  foreign  power, — the  authority  of  ibtf  Briti4i  IMit* 
luerK  against  the  law  !  1  tec  the  magistmtea  proatmte,  and  Pariicditol 

silent.  1  therefore  say  with  the  voice  of  3,000,000  of  people,  that  iioir 
withstanding  the  export  of  sugar,  hectle^wood,  and  patiellas,  and  ihh 
export  of  woollens  and  kerseys,  nothing  is  safe,  satisfactory,  or  haaemf^ 
able,  nothing  except  a  declaration  of  right.  What  are  you,  w4lh 
3*000,000  of  men  at  your  back,  with  charters  in  one  hand  and  anas 
in  another,  afraid  to  say  you  are  a  free  peopled  Are  tha  cities  and 
the  instructing  counties  who  have  breathed  a  spirit  that  would*  hash 
done  honour  to  old  Rome,  when  Rome  did  honour  to  mankind,  aie'fhey 
to  be  free  by  connivance  ?  Are  the  miliury  associations  these  VodteS 
whose  origin,  progress  and  deportment  have  transcended,  cqukTIcd  dl 
least,  any  thing  in  modern* or  ancient  story, — are  they  to  be  free  by  t?ei(r 
nivance  f  Whnt  man  will  settle  among  you  f  Where  Is  the  use  6f  *tl^e 
Naturalization  bill  ?  Who  will  leave  a  land  of  liberty  and  a  settled  go¬ 
vernment  for  a  kingdom  controlled  by  the  Parliament  of  another  Country, 
whose  liberty  is  a  thing  by  stealth,  whose  trade  a  thing  by  perihh^tm, 
whose  judges  deny  her  charters, — where  the  chance  of  fre^om  B(^|ids 
upon  the  hope,  that  the  jury  shall  despise  the  judge  stating  a  Brlt^n'tct, 
or  a  rabble  stop  the  magistrate  who  executes  it,  rescue  your  abdicated 
privilege,  and  save  the  constitution  by  trampling  on  the  govcrDmcilt|*tiy 
aoarchy  and  confusion  ?* 

These  are  ardentia  verba.  Towards  hia  peroration,  the  Ortmr 
is  still  more  powerful. 

*  There  is  no  policy  lefl  for  Great  Britain  but  to  cherlih  the  ve* 
mains  of  her  empire*  and  do  justice  to  a  country  who  is  determioed  |o 
do  justice  to  herself*  certain  that  she  gives  nothing  equal  to  what  she 
received  from  us  when  we  gave  her  Ireland. 

*  With  regard  to  this  country*  England  must  resort  to  diet  free 

principles  of  government*  and  lorget  that  legislative  power  which 
she  has  exercised  to  do  mischief  to  herself.  She  must  go .  back  to 
freedom*  which*  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  her  constitution*  so  it  is  the 
main  pillar  of  her  empire.  It  is  not  merely  the  connexion  of  .the 
crown,  it  is  a  constitutional  annexation,  an  alliance  of  liberty*  which 
is  the  true  meaning  and  mystery  of  tlie  sisterhood,  and  will  make  both 
countries  one  arm  and  one  soul,  replenishing  from  time  to  time  in 
their  immortal  connexion,  the  vital  spirit  of  law  and  liberty  from  t^ 
lamp  of  each  other’s  light.  Thus  combined  by  the  tics  orooinas#ii 
interest,  equal  trade  and  equal  liberty*  the  constitutibii  of  bofth 
countries  may  become  immortal,  a  new  and  milder  empire  may  .ariM 
from  the  errors  of  the  old,  and  the  British  nation  assume  OQC^<aMro 
her  natural  station,  ttbe  head  of  mankind.  » 

*  That  there  are  preoedents  against  us*  I  allow.  AoU  of  ,pOiror  .1 
would  call  them*  not  precedents ;  and  1  answer  the  ^^Vith  pieadkig 
such  precedents*  as  they  answer^  their  kiogt*  when  they  ufjgwtk^pfw- 
cedents  against  the  liberty,  of  Englusd.  Bum  things  tarn  the  waakweta 
of  the  times ;  the  tyranny  of  one  sido*.lho£iebieneat  or4beoihaf*  #ia 
law  of  neklicr.  W'& wi|l.  nut  Im  bound  •hj  ibemi  or  foiAor*  im  the 
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vonU  ofUie  Dedartllon  of  Right,  **  No  doing  judgement,  proceed* 
ing,  or  any  wise  to  the  contrary  ahail  be  brought  into  precedent  or  ea- 
amde.’*  Do  not  then  tolerate  a  power— the  power  of  the  British 
Parliainent  orer  this  land — which  has  no  foundation  in  utility,  or  ne- 
canity,  or  empire,  or  the  laws  of  England,  or  the  laws  of  Ireland,' or 
the  laws  of  Nature,  or  the  laws  of  God,—do  not  suffer  it  to  have  a 
duration  in  your  mind. 

*  Do  not  tolerate  that  power  which  blasted  you  for  a  century ; 
that  power  which  shattered  your  loom,  banished  your  manufactures, 
dishonoured  your  peerage,  and  stopped  the  growth  of  your  people ;  do 
not,  1  say,  be  brined  by  an  export  of  woollen  or  an  import  ot  sugar, 
and  permit  that  power  which  has  thus  withered  the  land,  to  remain  in 
your  country,  and  have  existence  in  your  pusillanimity. 

*  Do  not  suffer  the  arrogance  of  England  to  imagine  a  surviving 
hope  in  Uie  fears  of  Ireland ;  do  not  send  the  people  to  their  own  re¬ 
solves  for  liberty,  passing  by  the  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  high  court 
of  parliament ;  neither  imagine  tliat,  by  any  formation  of  apology, 
you  can  palliate  such  a  commission  to  your  hearts,  still  less  to  your 
children,  who  will  sting  you  with  their  curses  in  your  grave  for  having 
interposed  between  tiiem  and  their  Maker,  robbing  them  of  an  im¬ 
mense  occasion,  and  losing  an  opportunity  which  you  did  not  create, 
and  can  never  restore. 

*  IlereaAer,  when  these  tilings  shall  be  history,  your  age  of  thral¬ 
dom  and  poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  commercial  redress,  and 
miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian  stop  at  liberty,  and  observe, 
— that  here  the  principal  men  among  us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of 
gratitude,— they  were  awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and  bribed  by  an 
empty  treasury, — and  when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the’ 
temple  opening  her  folding-doors,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  clanged, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  urged  and  encouraged  them  on,  that  they 
fell  down,  and  were  prostituted  at  the  threshold  ? 

*  I  might,  08  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar,  and  demand  my 
liberty.  1  do  call  upon  you,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  violation, 
by  the  instruction  of  eighteen  counties,  by  the  arms,  inspiration,  and 
providence  of  the  present  moment;  tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall 
go— assert  the  law  of  Ireland, — declare  the  liberty  of  the  land. 

*  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amend* 
men! ;  neither,  speaking  for  the  subject’s  freedom,  am  1  to  hear  of 
faction.  1  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in  this  eur  Island,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition, 
unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your  chain,  and  contemplate  your 
glory.  1  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in 
Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  to  his  rags*:  he  may 
be  naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  iron.  And  1  do  see  the  time  is  at  hand, 
tlie  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declarationis  planted  and  though  great 
men  would  apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  live;  ^d  though  the  public 
speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which 
conveyed  it ;  and  Uic  breath  of  liberty',*  like  the  word  of  the  holy  roan, 
wQl  not  die  with  the  prerohet,  but  survive  him. 

*  1  shall  move  you,  That  the  King’s  roost  pxceUent  Majestyi  and 
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the  Lords  aod  Coannons  of  Ireland,  ore  tho  only  power  Mnpeceot 
lo  malEt  laws  to  bind  Ireland/ 

It  was  an  Herculean  labour  that  the  great  I rishpainoU^ 
that  day  had  undertaken.  They  proceeded  in  their  enterprieo 
with  temper,  but  with  firmness.  While  Mr.  Grattan  wasaUaok«» 
ing  the  supremacy  of  the  British  parliament,  Mr.  Flood  and^ 
Mr.  Yelverton  (afWrwards  l^rd  Avonmore)  selected  t^e  law  of 
Poynings;  Mr.  Gervase  Bushe  the  Perpetual  Mutiny  BiMj 
Mr.  GaMiner  and  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  the  Penal  C(Me.  It 
was  at  Charlemont-house  that  the  plans  of  this  arduous  cam- 
paign  were  laid. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  singular  revolution  was  at  hand,  and 
various  causes  contributed  to  urge  it  on.  The  losses  of  .Great 
Britain  in  America,  and  the  irresolution  and  weakneas  of.  Lord 
North's  administration,  were  greatly  instrumental  to  this 
object.  But  it  is  to  the  volunteers,  that  Ireland  owes  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1782.  They  had  augmented  to  nearly  80,000  men. 
At  the  celebrated  meeting  held  at  Dungannon,  they  passed  the 
following  momentous  resolutions : 

*  That  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men  other  than  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commoat  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  uncon* 
stitutional  and  a  gnmucr. 

*  That  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  of  both  king¬ 

doms  under  colour  of  the  law  of  roynings,  are  unconstitutional  aM 
illegal.  ' 

*  That  a  mutiny  bill  not  limited  in  point  of  duration  from  session  to 
session,  is  unconstitutional  and  a  grievance* 

Lord  North’s  government  was  now  dissolved,  the  Fox  party 
appointed  to  succeed  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  sent  over  to 
Ireland.  Upon  an  address  being  moved  as  usual  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  by  way  of  amendment,  a 
Declaration  of  Right  to  his  Majesty,  which  was  carried  una* 
nimonsly.' 

The  exordium  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  is  solemn 
and  striking.  It  is  not,  indeed,  secure  from  a  minor  criticism 
as  to  the  antithetical  abruptness  of  its  sentences ;  but  who  can 
stop  to  take  petty  exceptions  to  a  rapid  and  impetuous  piecu 
of  eloquence,  pronounced  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub» 
jects  that  affect  the  dignity  or  the  happiness  of  man  ? 

•*  I  sm  now  to  address  a  free  people :  ages  have  passed  away,  and  this 
is  the  first  moment  in  which  you  could  be 'distinguished  by  that  appel« 
lation.  *  *,1  •  •  •  •  '  ‘ 

*  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  liberty  so  often,  that  T  havt 
nothing  to  add,  and  have  only  to  admire  by  what  heavcndrfected  kteps 
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you  proceeded  uoiil'dic  whole  fiKuhy  uC  the  nation  is  braced  up  io* 
the  act  of  her  own  deliverance. 

•  1  found  Ireland  on  her  knees.  I  watched  over  her  with  an  eternal  so- 
licitode.  I  have  traced  her  prof(r^^s  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from, 
arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift !  Spirit  of  Molyneux  !  Your  genius 
bat  prevailed  !  Ireland  is  now  a  nation.  In  that  new  character  1  hail 
bar,  and  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  1  say,  ’Etto  prrpehta  ! 

*  Sbe  it  no  longer  a  wretched  colony,  returning  thanks  to  her  gover¬ 
nor  for  bit  rapine,  and  to  her  king  for  his  oppression ;  nor  is  she  now  a 
Mpiabbiing,  fretiul  sectary,  perplexing  her  little  wits,  and  firing  her 
furious  statute's  with  bigotry,  sophistry,  disabilities,  and  death,  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  posterity  insignificance  and  war. 

•  Look  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  contemplate  yourself,  and  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Flolland  lives  on  the  memory  of  past  achievements  ;  Sweden  has 
loct  her  liberty  ;  England  has  sullied  her  great  name  by  an  attempt  to 
enslave  her  colonies.  You  are  the  only  pt'ople, — you,  of  the  nations  in 
Europe,  are  now  the  only  people  who  excite  admiration;  and  in  your 
present  conduct,  you  not  only  exceed  the  present  generation,  but  you 
equal  the  past.  I  am  not  afraid  to  turn  buck,  and  look  antiquity  in  the 
faoe«  The  revolution, — that  great  event,  whether  you  call  it  ancient  or 
modern  1  know  not,— was  tarnishiMl  with  big«>try.  'I'lie  great  deliverer, 
(for  such  I  must  ever  cull  the  Frince  of  Nassau,)  was  blcmishedwith  op¬ 
pression  :  he  assented  to,  he  was  forced  to  assent  to  acts  which  deprived 
the  Catholics  of  religious,  and  all  the  Irish  of  civil  and  commercial  rights, 
though  the  Irish  were  the  only  subjects*  in  tlrese  islands,  who  had  fought 
in  his  defence.  You,  with  difiiculties  iouiimerable,  with  dangers  not  a‘ 
few,  have  done  what  your  ancestors  wished,  but  could  not  accomplish  ; 
you  have  moulded  the  jarring  elements  of  your  country  into  a  nation, 
and  have  rivalled  those  great  and  ancient  commonwealths  whom  you 
were  taught  to  admire,  and  among  w  hom  you  are  now  to  be  recorded. 
In  this  proceeding,  you  had  not  the  advantages  which  were  common  to 
other  great  countries,  no  monumenis,  no  trophies,  none  of  those  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  great nt'ss,  such  as  connect  the  ambition  of  the  age 
which  is  coming  on  with  that  which  is  going  ufi’,  and  form  the  descent  and 
concatenation  of  glory.  No,  you  have  not  had  any  great  act  recorded 
in  all  your  misfortunes,  nor  one  public  tomb,  to  assemble  the  crowd  and 
speak  to  the  living  the  language  of  integrity  and  frinHloin. 

*  Your  historians  did  nut  supply  the  want  of  monuments  ;  on  the  con- 
trury-,  thest*  narrators  of  your  misfortunes,  who  should  have  felt  for  your 
wrongs,  and  hav’C  punished  your  oppressors  with  oppression's  natural  , 
scourge,  the  moral  indignation  of  history,  compromised  w  ith  public  vil- 
liny,  and  trembled.  They  described  your  violence,  they  suppressed  your 
provocations,  and  w  rote  in  the  chain  that  entraromellcd  their  country.  1 
am  come  to  break  .that  chain,  and  1  congratulate  my  country,  who,  with¬ 
out  any  advantages,  going  out  as  it  were  with  nothing  but  a  stone  and  a 
sling,  and  what  oppression  could  not  take  away,  the  favour  of  heaven, 
actoroplished  her  own  redemption,  and  left  you  nothing  to  add^  and  every 
thing  to  admin.' 

-  4.  * 

Wewiah  that  no  record  existed  of  Ute  memorable  dispute 
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hptWffnMr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Flood  in  the  Irish  Par hamint  on 
the  question  of  simple  repeal.  We  have  always  considered  that 
question  to  be  a  mere  controversy  of  words.  W'hethcr'the 
claim  of  England  to  a  legislative  supremacy  over  Ireland*  vae 
extinguished  by  an  act  of  repeal  or  by  a  course  of  treaty*  (whieh# 
in  point  of  fact,  was  the  case,)  was  a  matter  unworthy  of  the 
stormy  and  tempestuous  debates  which  it  excited.  Such  lain 
guage  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Gnittsu  conveyed  his  acrimonioua 
attack,  ought  not  to  have  been  tolerated  in  a  legislativt  aa** 
sembly. 

‘  Thus  dofeclivc  in  every  relationship,  whether  to  constitution,  com* 
mrrci’,  dr  toleration,  I  will  suppose  this  gentleman  to  have  added  much- 
private  improbity  to  public  crimes — that  his  probity  was  like  hhi  patfioU 
ism.  and  his  honour  on  a  level  with  his  oath.  He  loves  to  deliver  pane* 
gyrics  on  himself.  I  will  interrupt  him,  and  say,  Sir,  you  are  much, 
mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talents  have  been  as  great  as  your  Kfc 
has  been  reprehensible.  You  began  your  parliamentary  career  with  an* 
acrimony  and- personality  which  could  have  been  juttihed  only  by  a  sup¬ 
position  of  virtue.  After  a  rank  and  clamorous  opposition,  you  became 
on  a  sudden,  sUent  ;  you  were  silent  seven  years  ;  you  were  silwit  on  the 
greatest  qui>stions  ;  and  you  were  silent  tor  money  !  In  1773k  when  m. 
negotiation  was  |>cnding  to  sell  your  talents  and  your  turbulence*  yow 
absconded  from  your  duty  in  parliament,  you  forsook  your  law  of  Poy* 
niiigs,  and  all  the  old  themes  of  your  former  declamatiou.  You  were  not 
then  to  found  in  the  House.  You  were  sci‘n,  like  a  guilty  spirit,  haunt-* 
ingthc  lobby,  watching  the  moment  in  which  (he  question  should  be  pul* 
that  you  might  vanish  ; — or  you  were  perceived  coasting  the  upper 
benches  of  this  House,  like  a  bird  of  prey  with  an  evil  aspect  and  a  se* 
pulchral  note  meditating  to  pounce  on  its  quarry.  These  ways  (they 
were  not  the  ways  of  honour)  you  practised  |)ending  a  negotiation  which 
was  to  end  either  in  your  sale  or  your  sedition.' 

•  •  #  •  •  - 

*  Such  has  been  your  conduct;  and  at  such  conduct  every  order  of 
your  fellow  citizens  have  a  right  to  exclaim  !  The  merchant  may  say  to 
you — the  constitutionalist  may  say  to  you — and  1,  I  now  say,  and  say  to  ' 
your  beard*  Sir, — you  arc  not  an  honest  man.* 

The  result  of  this  invective  may  be  imagined.  The  Speaker 
issued  his  warrant,  and  the  parties  were  bound  over. 

Mr.  Grattan’s  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  CathoKca  em* 
ceed  all  praise.  Never  was  perseverance  in  effectuating  a. great  ' 
object  of  public  policy,  more  steadily,  and  we  may  add,  more 
beautifully  exhibited.  The  great  law  of  Christian  charity 
the  inexorable  rule  of  his  political  life.  It  reHecta*  howev^*  , 
shame  upon  an  age  abounding  witli  the  lights  of  literature  abd  ) 
philosophy,  that  down  to  1782,  the  Catholics  were  deprived  oftbe^ 
rights  of  property  and  education.  The  bill  by  which  they  were 
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enabled  to  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  grant,  descent,  devise,  or 
othemise,  l)y  which  they  were  restored  to  the  free  exercise  ot 
their  religion,  by  which  their  houses  and  private  property  were 
secured  from  confiscation,  and  their  disabilities  as  to  education 
rexnov«*d, — was  cAirried  without  a  division  in  that  year. 

It  awakens  a  train  of  refiections  serving  to  show  how*  impreg¬ 
nable  are  human  preiudices  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  how 
strong  ahold  tliey  taJLe  even  on  minds  the  most  highly  gifted, 
but  illustpates  at  tlie  same  time  the  sure  and  irresistible,  though 
tardy  and  iiupeiled  progress  of  better  opinions, — to  recur  to  the 
period  when  the  Catholic  question  was  first  introduced  into  tlie 
Irish  House.  Upon  that  occasion,  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Denis 
Browne,  who*8upported  it,  could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  petition  of  tne  Catholic  body  was  even  ignominiously  re¬ 
jected  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  Sir  Henry  Harstonge  actually  car¬ 
ried  it  down  to  the  bar  and  kicked  it  out  of  the  house.  But 
these  ditficuhies  were  as  resting-places  only  to  the  victorious 
progress  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  exertions.  It  was  his  uniform  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  fate  of  Ireland  as  an  independent  nation,  hung 
on  that  decision,  luid  that  tlie  constitution  could  not  be  up¬ 
held,  unless  all  classes  and  ninks  were  interested  in  its  conser¬ 
vation.  Nor  were  the  labours  of  Mr.  Grattan  consecrated  only 
by  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He  succeeded  in  his  philanthropic 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  religion  and  humanity.  Concessions 
to  the  Catholics  went  pun  passu  with  the  free  trade  and  inde- 

{)endeiu'e  of  the  country  ;  and  never  was  political  prophecy  so 
iterally  verified  as  his  celebrated  exclamation,  so  frequently  re¬ 
membered  since  it  was  uttered,  ‘  The  dav  you  reject  the  Ca- 
*  tholic  question,  that  day  you  vote  the  Union.’ 

In  the  Imperial  l*arliament,  he  repeatedly  introduced  that 
question,  and  on  onti  ta'casion,  nearly  succeeded  in  carrying 
it.  He  spoke  also  of  other  (piestions  of  moment, — the  Ordera 
in  Council,  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  Irish  Tithes,  the 
Irish  C'onvention-act,  and  the  war  with  Buonaparte  in  1815. 
Mr.  G  rattan  at  these  times  was  heard  witli  the  most  respectful 
utteiition.  His  venerable  age,  his  long  life  consecrated  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  happiness  of  his  country,  and  the  eminence  he  had 
so  early  acquired  and  so  long  retained,  secured  to  him  from  the 
urbanity  ot  the  first  assembly  in  the  world,  a  silent  and  patient 
aiiiiieiice.  Hut  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  elo¬ 
quence  suffered  much  in  being  transplanted  from  its  native  soil. 
It  had  been  nurtured  by  local  associations  which  no  longer  ex¬ 
isted.  Its  habitual  wannth,  its  tone  of  high  moral  indignation 
and  virtuous  contempt,  which  stnick  so  forcibly  on  the  chords 
of  national  sympathy,  w  hen  he  hurled  his  invectives  against 
those  venal  and  corrupt  parasites  of  the  Castle,  by  whom  Ire-. 
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land  was  blighted  as  by  locusts, — had  no  longer  the  same 
excitinjj  causes  to  call  tnein  into  play.  Of  a  settled  countryt 
secure  m  its  recognized  privileges,  and  having  to  defend  those 
privileges  rather  tnan  to  strug^e  for  their  acquisition,  the  po¬ 
pular  en)quence  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  sedater  and  more  subdued 
description.  Principles  being  too  securely  established  to  be 
called  into  doubt  or  exposed  to  jeopardy,  the  usual  controversies 
turn  upon  (juestions  which  chiefly  require  accuracy  of  detail  and 
justness  of  reasoning.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  the  strong  and  vehement,  though  frequently  dis¬ 
jointed  and  abrupt  sententiousness  of  Mr.  Grattan,  had  little 
ett’ect  beyond  that  of  rareness  and  singularity. 

It  is  honourable  to  the  penetration  t)f  his  understanding,  that 
he  was  at  variance  with  many  of  the  Whig  party  in  Parliament 
on  the  question  of  war  with  Bonaparte,  after  tlie  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Elba.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  observe  one  of  the 
most  powerful  orators  of  modem  times,  his  friend  and  country- 
imm.  Mr.  Plunkett,  fighting  by  his  side  upon  this  awful  crisis  of 
the  fate  of  the  civilized  world.  Having  stated  the  real  qiu'stion 
to  be,  w  hether  we  should  go  to  war,  when  our  allies  were  assem¬ 
bled,  or  when  they  should  be  dispersed,  Mr.  Grattan  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  ill  his  speech  on  that  occasion. 

‘  Sir,  the  Fiench  Government  is  war ;  it  is  a  stratocracy,  elective, 
aggressive,  and  predatory ;  lier  urniies  live  to  tight,  and  tight  to  live ; 
their  constitution  is  essentially  war,  and  the  object  of  that  war,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Europe.  Whut  such  a  person  as  itoiiaparte  at  the  head  of  such 
a  constitution  ^ill  do,  you  may  judge  by  what  he  has  done.  And  tirst, 
)ie  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Kurope ;  he  made  his  son 
King  of  Home;  he  made  his  son-in-law  Viceroy  of  Italy;  he  made 
his  brother  King  of  Holland  ;  he  made  his  brother-in-law  King  of 
Naples;  he  imprisoned  the  King  of  Spain;  he  banished  the  Regent  of 
Portugal ;  and  formed  his  plan  to  take  possession  of  the  Crown  of 
England.  England  hud  checked  his  designs  ;  her  trident  had  stirred  up 
his  einpiic  from  its  foundation.  He  complained,  of  her  tyranny  at  sea; 
but  it  was  her  power  at  sea  which  arrested  his  tyranny  at  land  ;  the  navy 
of  England  saved  Europe.  Knowing  this,  he  knew  the  conquest  of 
England  Uxamc  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  conquest  of 
Europe,  and  the  destruction  of  her  marine,  necessary  for  the  conquest 
of  England.  Accordingly,  besides  raising  an  army  of  60,000  men  iur 
the  conquest  of  England,  he  applied  himself  to  the  destruction  of  her 
conimorce»  the  foundation  of  her  naval  power.  In  pursuit  of  this 
object,  and  on  bis  plan  of  a  western  empire,  he  conceived,  and  in  part 
executed,  the  design  of  consigning  to  plunder  and  destruction  the  vast 
regions  of  Russia.  He  quits  the  genial  clime  of  the  temperate  sooe; 
he  bursts  through  the  narrow  limits  of  an  immense  empire ;  he  aban¬ 
dons  comfort  and  security  ;  and  he  hurries  to  the  pole,  to  hazard  them 
all,  and  with  them. the  companions  of  his  victories,  and  the  fame  and 
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fraitii  of  hi^  crimes  and  his  talents,  <tn  the  ipoculation  of  leafing  in 
Kuropc  ihmu^hout  the  whole  of  its  extent,  no  one  free  or  independent 
nation.  To  oppose  this  hu^e  conception  of  mischief  and  despotism, 
iIm*  great  jM>tentate  of  tlic  North,  from  his  gloomy  recesses,  advances  t<i 
defend  acainst  tin*  voracity  of  ambition,  the  sterility  of  his  empire. 
AmUtion  it  umnivorons  ;  it  feasts  on  famine,  ami  sheds  tons  of  hluod, 
that  it  may  stane  in  ice,  in  order  to  commit  a  robberjt  or  desolatium, 
'Ihe  power  of  the  North,  I  say,  joins  another  prince  whom  Bonaparte 
had  deprived  of  almost  the  wliole  of  his  authority  ;  the  King  of  Prussia; 
and  then  another  potentate  whom  Bonaparte  had  deprived  of  a  prin> 
cipal  part  of  his  dominions,  the  Kmperor  ot  Austria.  These  threMi 
powers,  physical  caust^s,  final  justice,  the  influence  ol  your  victories 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  aitd  the  spirit  given  to  Kurope  by  llic  achieve¬ 
ments  ami  renown  of  your  great  ( ommander,  together  with  the  precipi¬ 
tation  of  his  own  ambition,  combine  to  accomplish  his  destruction. 
Bonaparte  is  coiupiered ;  he  who  said,  “  1  will  be  like  the  Most  liigh/^ 
hr  wlio  smoti*  the  nation'*  wltli  a  continual  stroke,  this  short-lived  son  of 
the  morning,  l.ucifer,  falls,  nn«l  the  eailli  is  at  rest  ;  the  phantom  of 
royally  pa•*^es  on  t(»  notiring,  ami  the  three  Kings  to  tin*  gates  of  Paris* 
'J'here  they  stand  the  late  victims  of  lus  ambition,  and  now  the  disposers 
of  his  destiny,  ami  the  masters  of  liis  empire.  Without  provocation 
liC 'had  gone  to  theii  countries  w ith  lire  and  swoni ;  with  the  greatest 
provocation  they  come  to  his  country  with  liic  and  lilicrty.  1  hey  do 
an  act  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history,  such  us  nor  envy,  nor  time, 
nor  malice,  nor  prejutlirc,  nor  ingratitude  can  efface ;  they  give  to  hira- 
u'U  life  ami  royalty,  ami  to  his  suhjects  liberty.  'I  his  is  greater  than 
ctmqtirsi  !  '1  he  present  race  must  confe  ss  their  virtues,  and  ages  to 

come  muvl  crown  their  monuments,  and  place  them  above  heroes  and 
kings  in  gh»rv  ewm lasting, 

‘  When  B  iiia parte  slates  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  are-  iml  performed,  he  forgets  one  of  them,  namely,  the  con¬ 
dition  hy  which  lie  lives.  It  is  very  line,  there  was  a  mixture  of  policy 
and  prudeiici*  in  iliis  measure;  but  it  was  a  great  act  of  magnanimity 
nf»tw  itlistamling,  ami  it  is  not  in  Providence  to  turn  such  an  act  to  your 
di*,idvantage.  With  respect  to  the  <»tlHT  act,  the  mercy  shewn  to  his 
j^rnple,  1  have  underrated  it.  I'he  allies  did  not  give  liberty  to  France  ; 
ibev  enableti  her  to  give  a  constitution  to  herself;  a  belter  constitution 
than  that  which  wiih  niurli  laluiriousness,  and  circumspection,  and  de¬ 
liberation,  and  pr<K'rasiinaiion,  the  philosopher  fabricated,  when  the 
Jacobins  trampled  down  the  flimsy  work,  murdered  the  vain  philoso¬ 
phers,  drove  out  the  crazy  reformers,  and  n'mained  inaslers  of  the  field 
in  triumph  of  superior  anarchy  and  confusion ; — better  than  that,  I  say, 
which  the  Jacobin  <iesiroyed,  better  than  that  which  he  afterward# 
fornml,  with  some  nnihod  in  liis  madness,  and  more  madness  in  hi^ 
method  ;  with  sue  h  a  horror  of  pow  er,  that,  in  his  plan  of  a  constitution^ 
he  let!  out  a  government,  ami  with  so  many  wheels,  that  every  thing  was 
in  movement,  and  nothing  in  concert,  so  that  the  machine  took  fire  from 
its  own  velocity;  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  death,  with  images  embie^ 
rtiatic  of  the  public  disorder,  gi'ddcsses  of  reason  turned  fool,  and  of 
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liberty  (urrved  fury.  At  leii^tb^  the  Fit^nch  found  their  advanUgiei  in 
adopting  the  sober  and  unaffected  security  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
rooa$,  on  the  idea  of  that  form  of  government  which  your  anceiioft 
procured  by  their  firmness,  and  maintained  by  their  discretion.  The 
people  had  attempted  to  give  the  French  liberty,  and  failed.  The  wise 
men  (so  her  philosophers  called  themselves)  had  attempted  to  give 
liberty  to  France,  and  had  failed;  It  remainiHl  for  the  extraordinary 
tifstiny  of  the  French,  to  receive  their  free  constitution  from  Kings. 
This  constitution  Bonaparte  has  destroyed,  together  with  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  and  having  broken  both,  desires  your  confidence.  Russia 
confided,  and  was  deceived.  Austria  confided,  and  was  deceived. 
Have  we  forgotten  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  his  abominable  conduct 
to  the  Swiss  f  Spain  and  other  nations  of  F4uro|)e  confided,  and  were 
all  deceived.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  he  was  charging  on 
England  the  continuation  of  the  war,  while  he  was.  with  uniform  and 
universal  perfidy,  breaking  his  own  treaties  of  peace,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  war,  to  end  it  in  what  was  worse  than  war  itself,'— hit 
conquest  of  Europe. 

*  Gentlemen  speak  of  the  Bourbon  family.  1  have  already  said,  we 
should  not  force  the  Bourbon  upon  France.  But  we  owe  it  to  departed 
(I  would  rather  say  to  interrupleci)  greatness,  to  observe,  that  the  house  of 
Bourbon  was  not  tyrannical.  Linder  her,  every  thing,  except  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country,  was  open  to  animadversion ;  every  subject 
was  open  to  discussion,  philosophical,  ecclesiastical,  and  political,  so 
that  learning,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  made  progress.  Even  England 
consented  to  borrow  nut  a  little  from  the  temperate  meridian  of  that 
government.  Her  court  stood  controlled  by  opinion,  limited  by  principles 
of  honour,  and  softened  by  the  influence  of  manners  ;  and  on  ihe  whole, 
there  was  an  amenity  in  the  condition  of  France,  which  rendered  the 
French  an  amiable,  an  enlightened,  a  gallant,  and  accomplished  race. 
Over  this  gallant  race,  you  see  imposed  an  oriental  despotism.  Their 
present  court  (Bonaparte's  court)  has  gotten  the  idiom  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  her  constitution  ;  a  fantastic  and  barbaric  expression ;  an  un* 
leality,  which  leaves  in  the  shade,  the  modesty  of  truth,  and  states 
nothing  as  it  is,  and  every  thing  as  it  is  not.  The  attitude  is  affected, 
the  taste  is  corrupted,  and  the  intellect  perverted.  Do  you  wish  to  con¬ 
firm  this  military  ty  ranny  in  the  heart  of  Europe  P  A  tyranny  founded 
on  the  triumph  of  the  army  over  the  principles  of  civil  government, 
tending  to  universalize  throughout  Europe  the  domination  of  the  sword, 
and  to  reduce  to  paper  and  parchment,  Magna  Charta,  and  all  our  civil 
Constitutions.  An  experiment  such  as  no  country  ever  made,  and  do 
good  country  would  ever  permit  ;  to  relax  the  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
fluences,  set  heaven  and  earth  adrift  from  one  anothtr^  and  make  God 
Almighty  a  tolerated  alien  in  his  own  creation ; — an  insurrectionary 
hope  to  every  bad  man  in  the  community,  and  a  frightful  lesson  of  profit 
and  power,  vested  in  those  who  have  pandered  their  allegiance  from 
King  to  Emperor,  and  now  found  their  pretensions  to  domination,  oil 
the  merit  of  breaking  their  oaths  and  deposing  their  sovereign.  Should 
VoL.  XVlll.  N.S.  C 
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you  do  iny  thing  so  mon%lroui  as  to  leave  your  allies  in  order  to  confirm 
such  a  system  ;  should  you  forget  your  name,  forget  your  anceston,and 
the  inheritance  they  have  left  you  of  morality  and  renown ;  should  you 
astonish  Kurc>|H*  by  quilling  your  allies  to  render  immortal  such  a  com¬ 
position,  would  not  the  nations  exclaim,  “  You  have  very  providently 
watched  over  our  interests,  and  very  generously  have  you  contributed  to 
our  sc’rvicc,  and  do  you  falter  now  T  In  vain  have  you  slopped  in  your 
own  pt'rson  the  flying  fortunes  of  Kurope ;  in  vain  have  you  taken  the 
eagle  of  Napoleon,  and  snatched  invincibility  from  his  standard,  if  now, 
when  confederated  Europe  is  ready  to  march,  you  take  the  lead  in  the 
desertion,  and  preach  the  penitence  of  Bonaparte  and  the  poverty  of 
England ! 

•  As  to  her  poverty,  you  most  not  consider  the  money  you  spend  in 
your  defence,  but  the  fortune  you  would  lose  if  you  were  not  defended; 
and  further,  you  must  recollect  you  will  pay  less  to  an  immediate  war, 
than  to  a  peace  with  a  w  ar  establishment,  and  awur  to  follow  it.  Recollect 
further,  that  whatever  be  your  resources,  they  must  outlast  those  of  all 
your  enemies;  and  further,  that  your  empire  cannot  be  saved  by  a  cal-  j 
culation.  Besides,  your  wealth  is  only  a  part  of  your  situation.  The 
name  you  have  established,  the  deeds  you  have  achieved,  and  the  part 
you  have  sustained,  preclude  you  from  a  second  place  among  nations;  ; 
and  when  you  cease  to  be  the  first, you  are  nothing.* 

From  the  sentt'nces  which  we  have  printed  in  Italics,  it  will 
he  seen  that  we  are  ttol  insensible  to  the  licentious  taste  of  I 
Mr.  (J  rattan's  stvle  of  eloquence.  Ihit  as  the  whole  passage  j 
exhibits  in  a  tolerably  limited  compass  more  of  its  excellencies,  ’ 
as  well  as  more  of  its  defects,  than  anv  other  of  his  orations,  ] 
we  have  not  forhnriu*  to  transerilie  it.  \V’e  have  only  to  remark  i 
further  on  tht‘  character  of  Mr.  (irattan's  oratory,  that  it  | 
seemed  as  if  his  imagination  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  had  1 
thrown  oil'  every  restraint  and  incumlirance.  lie  rises  into 
mysticism  and  extravagance,  and  reminds  us,  (so  frequently  n 
do  the  aherrations  of  tlie  human  intellect  resemble  each  other,)  J 
when  he  talks  of  ‘  heaven  and  earth  being  set  adrift  from  one  3 

•  another,'  and  ‘  making  (iod  Almighty  a  tolerated  alien  in  € 

•  his  own  creation,'  of  one  of  the  impious  Rights  of  the  Della  j 

Crusca  school  of  poetry,  in  whicli  the  poet  makes  ■ 

*  - -  the  Creator  blush  to  see,  S 

I  low  horrible  his  w  orks  can  bo.*  H 

Mr.  (irattan,  in  the  last  hour  of  his  eventful  life,  was  constam  S 
iibi.  With  his  e.xpiring  accents,  he  uttered  his  ardent  desires  J 
for  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  his  country.  Tlie  Editor  of  these 
volume*  has  preserved  a  paper,  dictated  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  containing  a  patnotic  prayer  for  the  indissoluble  con¬ 
nexion  ol  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  breathing  a  strenuous 
protest  against  the  wild  theories  of  democracy, — universal  suf¬ 
frage,  aiKl  annual  parliaments.  '  1  have  just  breath/  he  says. 
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•  to  enter  luy  protest  apiinst  l)otli/  Then  follow  his  sentiments 
concerning  the  civil  and  jmlitical  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  briefly  but  energetically  expressed.  *  These  reso- 

•  lutions.’  he  adds,  *  contain  my  sentiments.  This  is  my 
'  testamentary  disnosition ;  and  1  die  with  a  love  of  liberty  in 
'  my  heart,  and  Inis  declaration  in  favour  of  my  country  in 
'  my  hand.* 

An.  II.  J  i'ovngc  of  Discuverif  into  the  South  Sea  and  Becring't 
StraUif  for  the  Vurpo^e  of  exploring  a  Xorth^East  Passa^e^  uiuJer- 
uken  ill  the  Years  1815 — 1818,  at  the  Kxpeiise  of  liis  lli4hness  tliu 
Chancellor  of  the  Kin  pi  re,  Count  UoinunzotT,  in  ihe  Ship  Rurick, 
under  the  Command  of  the  I.ieuteiiant  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy, 
Otto  Von  Kotzebue.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Klules  and  Maps. 
3  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  ICtO.  London.  18‘J1. 

•TTHRSE  volumes  comprise,  besides  a  copious  Introduction, 
l.ieut.  Kotzebue’s  .lournal  ot  his  Voyage,  occupying  about 
half  the  work  ;  an  Analysis  of  the  Islands  discovered  by  the 
Rurick  in  the  great  ocean  ;  a  series  of  Miscellaneous  Remarks 
and  Opinions  by  the  Naturalist  who  accom|)anied  the  Expedi¬ 
tion,  Adelbert  Von  Chamisso ;  and  an  Appendix,  consisting  of 
various  contributions  illustrative  of  the  CJeography  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Islands  visited  by  the  Expedition.  Although 
the  voyage  failed  to  accom))lish  the  immediate  object  of  the 
enterjirise,  and  has  not  very  materially  extended  our  knowledge 
of  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  l^olar  Regions,  the 
information  collected  during  tlie  voyage,  is  both  curious  and 
valuable.  lieutenant  Kotzebue  has  rendered  an  important 
service,  by  verifying  in  some  instances  the  observations  of 
former  navigators,  and  correcting  them  in  others.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  several  new  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and  has  made 
UH  accpiainted  with  the  true  position  of  more  belonging  to  the 
same  archipelago,  respecting  which  his  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  first  discoverer  may  be  (juestioned  ;  and  he  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  formation  of  the  coral  rocks  of  which  they 
consist.  The  volumes  contain  also  a  variety  of  interesting 
details,  relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Islanders. 

The  enterprise  confided  to  Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  originated 
in  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  an  exalted  individual, 
and  was  undertaken  ]>urely  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  dis¬ 
cover)’.  The  merit  of  suggesting  the  voyage,  as  well  as  of 
bearing  the  whole  expense  of  it,  belongs  to  Count  RomanzoflT. 
The  Rurick  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  October,  1815.  On  the 
‘28th,  they  cast  anchor  oft'  Santa  Cruz.  After  encountering 
several  heavy  storms,  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  they  succeeded, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  in  passing  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Vittoria,  and  on  the  11th  entered  Conception  Bay.  Here  tne 
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Rurick  unclem'ent  the  uecessary  repairs,  and  these  bein^  couh 
pleted.  set  sail  for  Kamtschatka.  They  looked  in  viun  for 
l)aviK's  Land  and  Warehain's  Rocks,  in  the  direction  marked  on 
Arrowsinith's  chart;  and  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  is  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  do  not  exist  at  all,  but  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Island  of  Sales.  On  arriving  oti’  Raster  Island,  they 
were  surprised  at  being  received  by  the  natives  with  evident 
distnist  and  some  hostile  demonstrations.  No  women  appeared 
among  the  multitudes  assembled  on  the  beach,  whereas,  preced¬ 
ing  voyagers  have  had  to  complain  of  their  importunity.  And 
altliough  the  natives  were  eager  to  deal  with  the  strangers, 
swimming  to  tlie  boats  with  banana-fruits  and  sugar  cane, 
which  they  bartered  for  any  bits  of  iron,  yet,  on  the  attempt  to 
(and,  the  crew  of  tiie  Rurick  were  saluted  with  showers  of 
stones,  to  whicli  they  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  by  some 
musket  shots.  They  were  obligea  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
mode  of  self-protection  in  making  good  their  retreat  to  the 
boats.  This  change  in  the  behaviour  of  these  hitherto  friendly 
savages,  was  explained  to  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Sandw  ich  Islands.  The  captain  of  an  American  schooner, 
who  had  (‘inploved  himstdf  in  the  vear  in  catching  a  kind 

of  seal,  valuable  for  its  skin,  wliich  is  found  in  the  little  unin- 
habittul  island  of  Massafuero,  rt'solved  to  establish  a  colony 
there,  to  carry  on  the  tisherv  ;  and  as  he  had  no  liands  to  spare 
from  his  own  crew,  he  bethought  him  of  the  old  expedient  of 
man-stealing.  In  pursuance  of  this  nefarious  design,  he  sailed 
to  Raster  Island,  and  landing  at  Cook's  Ray,  endeavoured  to 
seize  upon  a  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

‘  'rh«*  combat  is  saiil  to  have  been  bloody,  as  the  brave  islanders  de¬ 
fended  themselves  witli  inlrepiility  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
leirible  arms  of  the  r.uropeans :  and  twelve  men,  and  ten  women,  fell 
into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  Americans.  L'pon  this,  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  were  earried  on  board,  fettered  for  the  first  three  days,  and  not  re¬ 
leased  till  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  first  use  they  made  of 
their  recovered  liberty,  was,  that  the  men  jumped  overboard;  and  the 
women,  w  ho  attemptcnl  to  follow  them,  were  prevented  only  by  force.  The 
c.iptain  made  the  sliip  lie  to,  in  hope  that  they  would  return  on  board 
for  refuge,  when  they  were  thn'atened  by  the  waves.  lie,  however, 
soon  ;H*rceived  how  much  be  had  been  mistaken  ;  for  the  savages,  used 
to  the  water  from  their  iiilancy,  thought  it  not  impossible,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  distance  of  three  days’  voyage,  to  reach  their  native  country ; 
and  at  ill  events  they  preferred  perishing  in  the  waves,  to  leading  a  miser¬ 
able  life  in  captivity.  Alter  they  bad  disputed  for  some  time  as  to  the 
direction  they  should  take,  they  separated;  some  took  the  direct  way  to 
Faister  Llaiul,  and  the  others  to  the  North.  The  captain,  extremely  en- 
ri^od  at  ihiv  unexpected  heroism,  sent  a  boat  after  them,  which  returned 
alter  many  Iruiiless  rtforts,  as  they  always  dived  at  the  approach  of  the 
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ho*l,  and  the  soa  compaMionalely  received  them  int(»  its  bosom.  At  last 
rhe  captain  left  the  men  to  their  fate,  and  brought  the  women  to  Massa- 
fuero ;  and  is  said  to  have  afterwards  made  many  attem{)(s  to  steal  somu 
of  the  people  fiom  Master  Island.* 

Wliat  In'caiiie  of  the  women,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  from 
(he  atrocious  cliaracter  of  this  worse  than  savage.  To  acts  of 
perfidy  and  violence  like  this,  hut  which  may  never  have  lieen 
disclosed,  there  is  reason  to  attribute  much  of  the  apparently 
causeless  ilistnist  or  wanton  cruelty  of  savage  nations. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  land  was  descried,  which  proved  to 
be  a  small,  low  island,  covered  with  thick  bushes,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  w  ith  coral  reefs,  answ'ering  the  description  of  the  Dog 
Island  of  Schouten.  As  Lieut.  Kotzebue  could  not  discover 
the  latter  in  the  latitude  assigned  to  it.  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  Doubtful  Island  is  thesanu'  w  hich  Schouten  discovered, 
its  proper  latitude  being,  14*'.  I  o'.  1 1 S.  On  the  20th  and 
22nd,  they  discovered  tw’o  other  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  Romanzotrs  Island  and  Spiridof's  Islantl ;  lat  14". 
67'.  20'',  and  14".  41'.  At  the  former  of  these  they  landed, 
and  found  it  to  abound  in  cocoa  and  ])aliu  trees.  No  natives 
made  their  ap|)earance,  but  the  recent  traces  of  visiters  W'ere 
every  where  visible.  In  some  uninhabited  huts  were  found 
several  articles  of  savage  w'orkmanship,  and  some  poles  with 
tishing-nets,  which  confirmed  the  conjecture  that  the  island  was 
visited  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  for  the  saki*  of  the  fishery. 
They  also  met  with  several  well  made  reservoirs,  continuing 
some  water  of  a  good  taste.  On  the  2dd,  to  the  North  of 
Ralliser's  Islands,  they  fell  in  with  a  groupe  of  coral  islands, 
to  which  Lieut.  Kotzebue  gave  the  name  of  Rurick’s  Chain. 
Dean’s  Island,  which  is  incorrectly  laid  down  on  Arrowsmith's 
chart,  was  discovered  to  the  West.  4'his  also  is  composed  of 
a  circle  of  simdl  islands,  joined  by  coral  reefs.  To  another 
grou|)e,  still  further  westward,  thirteen  miles  in  extent,  and 
having  in  the  centre  ‘  a  large  lake  with  a  thickly  wooded  ishuid 
*.  in  it,*  they  gave  the  name  of  Krusenstern’s  Islands.  Bau- 
mium’s  Islands  they  could  not  find  and  Lieut.  K.  considers  their 
existence  as  highly  improbable.  Penrhyn’s  Islands  are  another 
circle  connected  by  coral  reefs  with  a  central  lake,  and  are 
covered  with  a  thick  wood  of  cocoa  trees.  The  population, 
which  appeared  to  be  numerous,  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  people  of  the  Man]uesas  :  they  differ,  however,  from  the 
other  South  Sea  Islanders,  in  not  being  tattoed  ;  they  are  un¬ 
usually  bold  and  savage,  and  for  the  most  part  (piite  naked. 
Mulgrave  Islands  could  not  be  descried  in  the  direction  they 
have  been  reported  to  occupy.  On  the  2 1st,  after  having  passed 
during  the  night,  as  they  afterwards  discovered,  between  some 
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otIuT  low  rural  rliuiiiH,  they  urrivud  at  two  other  ^roupet,  rx- 
triiilnii;  tweiitv-tive  iiiiU*?*  from  Ni>rth  to  South,  the  channel  be¬ 
tween  thciii  hein^  in  liit.  1 1".  1 1'.  VJU''.  N.  Po  them*  were  |;iven 
tin*  iiaiiUH  of  Kiitusotr  ami  Suwar<»fl.  On  approurhiiif;  the^ 
lonim  ihlaml,  a  lai*^e  l»oat,  with  nine  iHlamlerH  in  it.  came  oH* 
towanln  them  uiulei  full  .s.iil,  ami  uppiiaicheil  w  ithiii  a  luiiulrcii 
fatIumiK  ol  the  Kuiick. 

*  'I’lu*  iiaiiU si  and  a:'HTal»le  iiumncis  (d  llitse  i^land^•r^,’  %aysl.irut, 

K.  *  ii  dilleiid  so  MiNiil)  troll)  the  su\iip‘  lu-liuviour  ol  iIiom*  ot  llie 
r('niii)ns,  astonislM  d  us  greatly,  U'  we  rouM  not  e.xperllo  tiiid  tliix  in 
tlie  Souili  Sea,  in  an  island  fliiil  liad  never  liet'ii  \isiied.  'I  lu'y  were  all 
unariued,  and  llie  sincu  sl  siilMiulinaUon  was  eNiih  nt.  'I’lie  ridel  sat  on 
the  lelt  side  with  his  le"s  nntiei  him,  on  an  elevation,  |d.)e<'«i  (»n  th(‘  out* 
ii^Krr,  whieh  was  iMiiamenli'd  with  ('(domed  mat’',  having  his  head 
Adorned  with  ihiwi’is  and  shell  w  K'alhs  ••••••  We  adndied  the  rapidity 

with  which  then  boat  sailed  (lose  to  the  wind  :  it  had  only  one  dispro- 
|Mittionatrl\  iai);e  sad,  (d  tine  W(i\(*n  mats,  whicli  was  in  the  shape  ot  an 
acnt(''>an}(led  ti lan^le,  tin*  acnt(' un;;l(‘  heiii^  undermost.  'I  he  skill  and 
quickness  with  whuh  tnev  pul  alamt  then  hoal  in  tacking,  (h‘seive(l  the 
MilmiiHtioii  ol  e\(  r\  9«‘«iman.  1  hcse  isl.tmh'is  wen*  ot  a  Idack  (  (dour, 

tall,  und  slender  ;  (heir  sti.iii'hl  hlack  han  was  tastidnily  interwoven 
with  wreaths  (d  lloweis;  then  neck  and  cats  siii^niarly  ornamented. 

'I  heir  clotinna  consisted  (d  twn  cm lously  woven  eolnmed  mats,  tied  to  * 
the  waist,  om*  helme  and  the  (dhei  hehiiid,  desceiidili^  to  the  knee;  the  | 
other  part  (d  the  hndy  w  as  naked.  <  >ne  could  read  the  ('Npiession  ot 
ohlij;;in^iiess  and  ^ooii  iiatme  (»n  their  cuunlenaiice ;  and  yet  they  have 
aome  lesemld.iiice  to  tin  Malays.* 

'I'lny  eiiteicd  As.itsclia  Hay  on  the  l^th  of  .lime,  ami  In  less  ® 
than  n  month,  tln'ir  i(‘|i«iirs  nml  other  in inmj^emeiits  hein^  com- 
ideled,  the  Hmiek  Mailed  for  Heeriie^’s  Strait.  On  the ‘if it }|  \ 

aiily,  (inispiinted  .him*,)  ;die  im(di‘  lleeiinij^’.s  Ishiml,  and  on  the 
i7th  Mtoo(l  otf  t  he  south-western  part  (d  St.  l/tiwTein'(''H  IslamlM. 
Here  l.ient.  Kot/tdim‘  landed  w'itli  a  detnehment  of  tin?  crew, 
well  armed,  and  had  u  lii(‘mlly  Interview  with  the  iiatises,  who  ' 

are  (h'seiihed  ns  r(‘senddin}r  tin*  iiihahitaiits  (d'  Norton  Sonnd,  J 
their  lanoini^e  also  heino  similar.  'I’lieir  elolhim,^,  which  emi-  9 
hist.H  ot  skins,  is  iilthv  to  tlie  hi^^he.st  de'j^ree.  *rin‘y  appear  to  || 
visit  thi.M  part  only  in  the  Hnminer,  for  tin*  pnrpost*  of  carry inj^  J 
on  the  winde,  morse,  mid  s(*nl  tisheiv,  their  only  dwelliii^M  9 
beint;  Himdl  tents  inmh*  ot’  tin*  ribs  of  whales,  and  *  cov(*r(‘(l  9 
w  iih  inorst>*.>kin.  Tin*  land  han  a  most  dismal  appearanre,  j 
roiisistim^  (if  monntaitis  cevvered  with  snow.  Not  a  single  tree,  ■ 
not  even  a  hash  (kIoiiim  the  (jiav  rm’ks,  *  (hdv  fihort  i^ra.sii  I 

KorontH  np  here  nml  ther»*  betw(*en  the  iiiosK,  and  a  few  stinted'  I 

plaidK  rise  abova*  the  round  ;  and  vtf,  uiaiiy  a  llower  blown  I 
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*  here.'  On  leHrning  that  Kotzebue  was  the  conmiaiuler,  the 
imtives  invited  him  to  tlieir  tent. 

*  A  filthy  pirreiif  Irnther  ww  pUred  on  the  f>round  for  me  to  vit  on  ; 

and  then  they  raine  up  l<»  me,  one  utter  the  oIImt — rnch  of  them  cm» 
hraretl  me,  rtihlxd  his  nose  hmii  mine,  and  eudrii  his  caresses  by 

spiiliiti;  lu  his  hands  and  uipiu;;  them  heveral  times  tivrr  luy  face, 
'rhou;;h  these  si^ns  ot  liieudsliip  ueie  not  very  ui;reeahle  to  me,  I  horc 
sit  piitieiitl).  To  suppress  their  fuitl)«'i  tenderness,  1  liisliihuted  some 
fotuH co-h*avr«»,  which  they  rec<‘i\<<l  xvilh  much  pleasure,  uud  werej»«)ing 
to  repeat  all  their  cun  sst'S  auam.  1  hastily  lottk  some  knives,  scissara, 
and  U'ads,  ami  thus  happily  preventeil  a  st'Coiid  altaek.  An  almost  still 
i;reater  misery  awaiti'd  me;  when,  in  older  to  leliesli  me,  they  hu)U);ht 
forth  a  woodiMi  trou;;li  of  \vliule*hluhher,  (a  ^reat  ttelicacy  amoii};  all  the 
nortluaii  inhahilaiits  of  tlie  sea-e'oasts),  and  1  bravely  tottk  some  of  it, 
sickening  ami  dangerous  ns  tliis  food  is  to  an  Kuropeaii  stomach.  'I  hil, 
aud  some  otluT  picsi'iits,  w  hich  1  atlcrw.irds  made  them,  sealed  the  bond 
of  our  friendly  ]tc(|uaintance.  My  host,  the  pn>prietoi  of  the  tent,  and 
probably  the  chief  of  his  countrymen  present,  after  our  meals  ordered  a 
dance  ;  one  ol  iIkmu  stept  lorwards,  made  the  mi>Hl  comical  motions  with 
his  w'fiole  ho<iy,  w ithoul  Stirling  from  his  place,  making  the  most  hideout 
giimaccs;  the  others  sung  a  song,  consisting  of  only  two  notes,  some¬ 
times  louder,  sometimes  lower,  and  the  time  was  heat  on  a  small  tain- 
iKiuriue.  After  1  had  amused  myself,  with  my  tiieiids,  in  this  maimer, 
fur  two  hours,  I  took  ashoit  walk  into  the  inteiior  ot  the  island,  hut  was 
Soon  obliged  to  return  on  Hccount  ol  the  fug.  As  1  feared  that  it  might  in- 
ciease  h(‘iore  we  reachetl  the  sliip,  1  was  obliged  to  (|uil  the  island  sooner 
than  1  should  have  done,  had  the  weather  het'ii  fine.  The  savages  ap¬ 
peared  ullec  ted  at  our  leaving  them,  and  promised  to  visit  us  on  hoard/ 
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Two  (luyn  nf'tcr,  tliry  rrcciveil  u  visit  from  ji  detaclunent  of 
natives  from  tli«  uurtlierii  sirU*  of  flu*  Islands,  where  a  low 
tonijiie  of  land,  extending  to  the  west,  hasa  singular  appearance^ 
arising  fVom  the  subterranean  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and  the 
nuinlH*!  of  whale  rilis  set  up  perpeiidiculaily  between  them. ' 

*  As  s(K>n  as  tlu’y  perceisetl  uv,  lliey  pushed  otV  from  sh<»rr  three  bay- 
<larfs)*  each  containing  ten  men.  'They  left  olf  rowing,  when  they  had 
approached  the  Uurick  within  ten  yards:  and  then,  with  doleful  voices, 
commenced  u  mournful  song.  Tpon  this,  one  in  the  middle  arose,  hold* 
mg  up  a  small  black  dog,  and  after  speaking  some  words  in  an  expres¬ 
sive  manner,  drew  a  knile,  with  which  he  gave  the  dog  a  mortal  wound, 
and  then  threw  the  pmir  victim  into  the  s«a.  After  the  conclusion  of 
this  ceremony,  during  which  the  deept'st  silence  was  ohserve^i  in  tbo 

*  A  bay<lare  is  a  large  open  Iniat,  quite  flat,  made  of  tlie  skin  of  (hp 
^^a-liun.  'I'lie  Kamtschadalcs  use  them  on  shore  by  way  of  tents. 
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baydarfs,  they  approtchfd  the  ship,  hut  only  a  few  ventured  on  board. 

1  found  no  difference  between  these  and  our  friends  of  yesterday.  They 
call  themselves,  like  them,  Tschibocko  ;  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  oppo¬ 
site  to  them,  Weinen.* 

Tliere  can  be  litle  doubt,  we  think,  that  this  wius  meant  as  a 
religious  rite,  either  of  aupury  or  of  propitiation.  On  the  30th 
of  Jtily.tiiey  were  oft' the  American  snore,  between  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  ami  Guozdofr»  Islands,  which  were  discovert'd  to  be 
four  in  number,  instead  of  three,  as  Captain  Cook  supposed. 
Tile  habitations  which  cover  this  part  of  the  coast,  indicate  a 
numerous  population.  On  landing,  the  voyagers  went  into 
the  ;Mr/fs  or  subterranean  dwellings,  which  are  described  as 
cleanly  and  convenient. 

‘  The  entrance  at  the  S.K.  side  \v:is  an  opening,  thri*e  feet  high,  sup- 
portetl  by  wooil,  w  hich  on  the  outside  was  prolonged  on  each  side  by  mud 
walls.-  We  enlcn-d,  first,  into  an  apartment  ten  feet  long,  seven  broad, 
and  seven  high  :  the  walls  and  the  top  were  covered  with  wood.  To 
the  left  hand,  in  u  pit  w  hich  extended  all  along  the  room,  lay  pieces  of 
black  blubln'r,  about  a  fool  sijuare,  and  besides  these  lay  sieves  with 
long  handles.  'I'o  the  right  was  a  rather  narrow  pit,  two  fiTt  and  a  half 
deep,  and  M-ven  long,  through  the  end  of  which  we  had  to  creep  to  get 
into  an  apartment,  w  hich  was,  indeed,  six  feel  high,  though  not  broader 
than  the  pit.  Now  we  had  a  wooilen  partition  before  us,  in  the  middle 
of  w  hich  was  a  round  t>pcning  one  f(K)l  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through 
which  wc  were  obligeil  to  creep  into  a  spacious  anti-room,  the  four  walls 
of  which  were  ten  feel  long,  and  six  feet  high  ;  the  height  increased  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  and  at  the  top  w  as  a  small  four  cornered  bole,  covered 
with  a  bladder,  which  served  for  a  window.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
rntranre,  broad  hoards,  fastened  one  foot  and  a  half  above  the  lloor, 
•crteil  for  sleeping  places,  which  only  took  up  a  third  part  of  the  room, 
and  at  the  side  walls. they  hud  placed  some  ladders  quite  horizontally, 
to  set  up  their  utensils,  'I’he  walls  and  top,  consisted  of  small  beams, 
the  visible  sides  of  which  wore  made  even.  All  the  habitations  were 
built  according  to  this  plan,  with  the  exception  of  one,  where  a  more 
numerous  tamily  apiieared  to  reside,  as  this  had  two  more  small  side- 
rooms,  'fheir  llimrs  are  raised  three  feet  above  the  earth,  under  which 
there  are  ilori'-rooms,  ami  jn-rhaps  dog-kennels,  as  they  are  only  three 
feel  high  ;  the  walls  and  tloors  are  also  made  of  womi :  they  have  like¬ 
wise  windows,  but  no  sleeping  iH'iiches.  Seveial  utensils,  and  other  very 
neat  work  of  the  inhabitunis,  lay  scatt«  re«l  about  in  their  dwellings. 
1  particul.irly  remarked  two  very  neatly  made  sledges  of  morse  and 
whale-bones,  which  likewise  shows,  that  they  arc  used  to  be  drawn  by 
dogs.’  pp.  200,  1. 

,  The  inhabitunis  wore  supposed  to  have  fled  at  the  approach 
of  the  strangers,  but  several  dogs  came  fawning  up  to  them. 
After  exploring  this  island,  ^foi  such  it  piovcd  to  be,  and  it  le- 
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reivctl  the  name  of  Saribicheff  Island.)  they  were,  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ship,  ))ur8iied  by  two  bay  dares,  each  containing;  ten 
men,  whose  savai^e  cries  and  many  weapons  gave  their  haste  a 
suspicious  appearance.  They  overtook  the  boats  of  the  Uu- 
rick,  and  were  proceeding  to  board,  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  tire-arms,  when  the  bright  sabres  of  the  Europeans 
made  them  draw’  back,  and  assume  a  submissive  and  amicable 
appearance.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to  trust  themselves 
<m  board  the  Rurick.  These  American  savages  were  far  more 
tiltliy  and  more  ferocious  than  the  St.  Lawrence  islanders. 
Their  dr<  ‘ss  consisted  of  a  short  shirt  of  rein-deer  or  dog-skin, 
and  they  wore  morse-bones  under  their  lips,  which  ga^T  them  a 
most  disgusting  appearance. 

The  Voyagers  procet  ded  in  a  northerly  direction  till  the 
1st  of  August;  the  land  which  had  trended  to  the  Eastwanl, 
vanished  in  that  direction,  while  high  mountains  appeared  to 
the  North  :  they  w  erv  at  the  entrance  of  a  broad  inlet,  the  cur¬ 
rent  running  strong  into  it, — perhaps  at  the  entrance  of  the  long 
sought  North-east  passage!  Lieut.  Kotzebue  felt,  he  says,  his 
heart  oppressed  w  itli  this  idea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  impa¬ 
tience  which  would  not  let  him  rest.  The  latitude  of  the 
ship’s  anchorage  was  66‘'42'30''.  As  they  sailed  up  this  inlet, 
they  continued  to  see  the  open  sea  before  them  in  the  h^ast ; 
ancf  their  hopes  of  discovering  a  passage  into  the  Frozen  Occ^n 
were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation.  The 
weather  was  delightful.  Towards  noon  on  the  3d,  however, 
they  found  themselves  compelled  to  anchor  in  seven  fathoms, 
oH'  a  high  rocky  island  which  lay  to  their  right,  and  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  their  naturalist,  Chainisso.  Here  tlujy  land¬ 
ed,  and  obtained  an  extensive  prospect  from  the  high  grouiuL 

‘  The  land  to  the  South  seemed  to  join  every  where.  In  the  North, 
nothing  was  tolK'St'en  but  the  open  sea.  On  the  Hast,  Chaniissu  Island 
is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  channel  five  miles  broad  in  the  nar¬ 
rowest  part.  The  surrounding  land  was  high  and  rocky.  Snow  was 
no  where  to  be  WTn  :  tl»e  mountains  were  covered  with  moss,  and  the 
sliore  was  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure.  Chamisso  Island  wxs  of  the 
same  nature,  where  wc  had  now  chosen  a  green  spot  on  which  we  in- 
tendtd  to  drink  tea.  1  readily  confess  that  1  have  seldom  felt  myself  ha|)- 
pier  than  on  this  spot,  to  which  the  idea  of  being  the  first  European  that 
ever  put  his  foot  on  this  land,  may  have  greatly  contributed,  "rhe  wea¬ 
ther  was  at  12*  heat,  (a  height  which  the  thermometer  never  arrived  at 
without  the  Sound,)  and  extremely  fine.  We  found,  on  our  tongue  of 
land,  under  ground,  several  store-rooms  lined  with  leaves,  and  filled  with 
seal’i  flesh.  Frobably,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  their  hunting  parties, 
have  their  station  here  ;  and  to  mark  the  place,  have  erected  a  small  ill- 
built  Slone  pyramid.  The  island,  vvhich  has  only  a  small  landing  place, 
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fists  aimodt  pcipcnUicularly  out  ol  thesva.  i  ht  locks  louiul  alioul,  and 
the  islands  to  liio  West  o(  it,  arc  inliabilcd  by  itunicrous  puffins,  and  the 
many  cg^-shclls  winch  we  found  in  our  way,  were  an  indication  that 
foxes  destroyed  the  nests.  Hares  and  piirtridjjes  were  here  in  plenty*, 
and  cranes,  «»m  th(ir  passatje,  rested  (»n  this  island.  On  places  protected 
against  the  Nortli  wind,  ::iow’  willows  tioin  two  to  three  teel  high,  and 
these  are  the  only  luis  Iti.it  wi*  saw  in  ISeeriiig's  ^tiails.’ 

'Miiitct  u  <!ays  wen*  ilc\oit^(i  to  cxjiloiini^  the  .sborf*^  ofthis 
inlet,  whicli  received  with  oieat  propriety  the  name  ol  the  (’om- 
maiuier  of  the  b'xpedition.  Its  diseovery  is  at  all  events  an 
iinj)ortant  extension  of  our  knowledge,  and  on  account  of  the 
sale  anchoring  places  uhieh  it  atfords,  may  be  of  service  to  fu¬ 
ture  voyagers.  No  outlet  cotdd,  however,  b(*  found,  except  a 
broad  arm  to  the  West,  which  ran  into  the  land,  but  which  the 
boats  of  the  Hurick  were  ju  t*  vented  from  exploring  by  shoals. 
Accordintr  to  the  testimony  of  a  native,  it  communicates  with 
the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  either  to  Norton’s  Sound  or 
Schischmaretl’s  Hay. 

They  had  several  encounters  witli  the  Americans,  who  had 
a  healthy  appearaiict* ;  it  siiould  seem,  therefore,  that  their  diet 
agrees  with  them.  They  are  said  to  sul)sist  <  ntirely  on  the 
rtesh  of  marine  animals,  wliieh  they  eat  for  the  most  part  raw. 
They  are  excessively  fond  of  tol>acco,  which  they  chew,  snuff', 
and  smoke.  We  transcribe  an  account  of  their  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  dinner. 

‘  It  WHS  now  Ibt  ir  lime  for  dinm  i  .  A  seal  w  hich  had  just  been  killed, 
wn^piil  in  tlu-  middle;  they  cut  open  its  hilly,  and  one  after  the  other 
put  in  his  head,  andsiickii  out  the  blooil.  After  they  had  sufficiently 
drunk  in  this  manner,  eai  li  cut  himself  otl  a  piece  of  tlesli,  w  hich  they 
devoured  with  the  greatest  appiiiie,  and  it  may  easily  he  imagined  how 
ihtir  naturally  fngliiful  countenances  looked  after  such  a  repast.* 


Wo  have  also  a  description  of  a  social  smoking  party.  It 
was,  says  Lieut.  Kot/ehuc.  ‘  a  curious  si^ht  to  see  tins  savage 

•  horde  sitting  in  a  circle,  smoking  out  of  white  stone  jiipes, 

•  with  wooden  tul>es.’  They  obtain  tobacco,  as  well  as  Kuropean 
goods,  from  the  'Lschukutskoi,  w  ho  obtain  them  from  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  in  exchange  for  skins.  1'heir  iron  lances  were  recog¬ 
nised  to  he  (>f  Silieriaii  manufacture,  and  the  glass  brads  with 
which  thev  adorn  themselves,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
worn  in  2\sia.  Their  languagt*  appeared  to  resemble,  in  the 
worils  which  the  voyagers  could  make  out,  that  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ni»rton  Sound.  Their  nasti/  mode  of  salutation  answers 
to  the  account  given  by  Capt.  Ross  of  the  ILsrpiimaux  he  fell  in 
with.  Their  countenances  are  described  as  having  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  w  antonness,  but  not  of  stupidity  ;  they  have  small  eyes 
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uiul  very  high  cheek  bones;  but  their  natural  beauty  is  consider¬ 
ably  heightened  by  holes  on  each  side  ofthe  mouth,  in  uhich  are 
worn  morse-bones,  ornamented  with  blue  glass  beads.  Their 
heads  and  ears  are  also  adorned  with  bends,  in  addition  to  which, 
some  ot  the  women  had  iron  and  co|>pei  rings  on  their  arms. 
Their  skin-dresses  are  ol  the  same  cut  as  those  worn  in  Kam- 
Hchatka;  besides  whieh  they  sport  piiOtalot>os  and  small  half 
boots  ot‘ seal-skin,  'bhey  are  expert  trailers,  especially  the 
women,  who  excel  in  haggling,  and  are  excee<liiigly  amused 
when  they  fancy  they  have  succet‘(led  in  cheating.  They  are, 
moreover,  from  their  military  weapons,  sup|)osed  to  be  engaged 
in  continual  wars.  How  many  things  have  these  poor  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  common  with  the  civilized  world  ! 

Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  a  little  elated  perhaps  with  the  disco¬ 
very  of  this  Sound,  now  that  he  had  biiind  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  next  year,  thought  it  wisest  to  defer  any  attempt  to 
push  further  \oithward,  and  therefore  steered  across  for  the 
Asiatic  coast,  wishing.  In*  says,  ‘  to  become  accpiainted  with 
‘  its  inhabitanls,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Americans.’ 
AV  e  suspect  that  all  his  reasons  for  this  singular  determination 
are  not  ocfore  the  public.  Possibly  he  was  anxious  not  to  risk 
the  loss  to  science,  of  the  discoveries  he  had  already  made,  by 
encountering  the  perils  of  a  higher  latitude.  His  curiosity  to 
make  acipraintance  w  ith  the  Tschukutskoi,  was  certainly  a  very 
insuiiicient  reason  for  dejiarting  from  his  instructions.  These 
people  are  stated  to  ditler  little  in  their  appearance  from  the 
Americans,  their  boats  and  their  arms  being  similar  :  only  the 
Asiatics  have  not  adojited  the  graceful  apjiendage  of  the  morse- 
bone  below  the  under  lip. 

*  As  lar  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  'J’sehukutskoi,  I  cannot  agree  in 
ihc  geiuTai  opinion,  that  they  have  longer  laces,  and,  in  general,  nothing 
Asiatic  about  them.  High  cheek-bones,  and  small  Chincse-tves,  arc 
seen  in  all  ;  and  if  the  heads  of  some  have  less  of  an  Asiatic  form,  it 
may,  peihaps,  arise  from  their  proximity  to  the  llussians.  'J'he  beard  is 
universally  wanting,  as  on  the  American  coast.  On  the  whole,!  find  so 
imperceptible  a  dilfeivncc  between  llu'se  two  nations,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  descended  from  one  slock.  'I‘he  I'schukiitskoi  w  hom 
I  saw’  here  are  of  a  robust  make,  and  above  the  middle  si/e,  an  observa¬ 
tion  which  I  likewise  made  there,  'fhe  ilresses  in  both  cotihtric*s  are  the 
same  ;  only  the  Americans  are  more  cleanly,  and  their  work  appeared  to 
me  to  be  executed  with  more  skill  and  taste.  'I'heir  arms  consist  of 
bow>,  arrows,  knives,  and  lances,  'fhe  latter  are  entirely  made  of  iron, 
with  topper  ornaments.  I’heir  women  iullo«»  their  arms  and  faces.  We 
ohservt'il  here,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coast,  that  diseases  of  the  eye 
are  vtry  iVeijuent;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  occasioned  by  the  long 
winter,  as  flic  snow  da/zles  tlieir  eyes  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  juries 
iiie  atfocled  by  the  exhalations  of  the  oil.'*  \'ol.  1.  p.  252. 
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The  *  nihhiiif^  of  the  nose  in  salutinix*  is  not  rustoinarv  here  ; 

“  •*^11 
moreover,  tlie  Tseliukutskoi  live  in  eternal  enmity  with  the 

Ainerieans.  One  of  them,  on  beholding  a  portrait  of  a  morse- 
bone  chief,  which  lead  been  taken  by  the  Russian  artist,  ex¬ 
claimed,  floiirisliing  his  knife,  ‘  If  I  meet  such  a  fellow’ with 
'  two  bones,  I  shall  run  him  through.’  Ivxoept  in  the  point 
of  their  alleged  superior  cultivation  and  more  Kuropean 
f4*atures.  Lieutenant  Kot/ebue  confirms  the  account  given  of 
this  pt'ople  by  C’ook  and  Rilling.  They  acknowledge  the  Rus¬ 
sian  supremacy.  Chamisso,  the  Naturalist  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  is  of  ojiinion,  that  the  d'sebukutskoi,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  St.  Lawrence’s  Island,  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  and  medium  between  the  two  continents,  and  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Northern  coasts  of  America,  belong  to  one  and 
the  sarae  race  ;  ‘  a  race  of  a  ih‘cidedly  Mongol  j)hysiognomy, 

•  that  of  the  LiSipiimaux,  whose  Asiatic  origin  is  evident,  and 

•  whose  wandering  may  easily  be  followeo  over  tlu‘  l^ast  cape 

•  of  Asia,  and  along  the  coasts  of  America.’  The  Aleutians 
he  thinks  clearlv  reftrribh*  to  the  same  race;  and  Dr. 
F.schscholt/  is  statt'd  to  have  ascertained  the  essential  coin¬ 
cidence  of  their  peculiar  dialect  with  the  common  language. 
That  language,  tlu'  (ireenland  language  of  the  Danish  mis- 
sioicaries,  is  remarkable  for  its  artiticial  construction  ;  and  what 
is  very  singular,  and  to  us  ine\])iicable,  it  is  stated  by  Chamisso, 
that  *  in  the  Aleutian  as  wadi  as  in  the  (ireenland  dialects,  there 
'  is  a  remarkable  ditlerence  in  the  language  of  the  men 

•  and  of  the  women.’  The  Kamtschadales  are  a  <listinct  bninch 
of  the  same  gr<*at  Mongol  familv  :  they,  as  well  as  the  Aleu¬ 
tians,  are  rapidly  sinking  into  extinction  under  a  foreign 
which  has  degradeil  them,  according  to  Lieut.  Kotzebue’s 
honest  and  indignant  admission,  to  the  level  of  brutes.  At 
Oonalashka,  a  number  of  these  poor  creatures  were  assembled 
to  dance  in  honour  of  St.  Alexander’s  day.  The  scene  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lieut.  K.  was,  he  says,  any  thing  but  diverting. 

*  'Mjc  orchc>lra  con>isloil  ot  ihrco  Aleutians,  with  tambourines,  with 
which  they  accoinpanieil  a  simple,  melancholy  tune,  consisting  of  only 
three  notes.  Only  one  female  dancer  appeared  at  a  time,  who  made  a 
few  Springs,  without  any  expression,  and  then  vanished  among  the  spec¬ 
tators.  I  he  sight  of  these  people,  who,  with  mournful  countenances, 
were  obliged  to  dance  before  me,  gave  me  pain  ;  and  my  sailors,  who 
also  fell  ihemsebes  uncomfortable,  commenced,  in  order  to  cheer  them¬ 
selves,  a  joyful  song,and  two  ot  them  placing  themscKes  in  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  executed  a  national  ilance.  'Ihis  sudden  transition  pleiused  us  all; 
and  u  ray  o!  pleasure  beamed  e\en  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aleutians,  who,  till 
now,  had  slootl  with  iheii  heads  bowed  down.  A  servant  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  C'ompany,  wlu»  h.ul  left  his  native  Russia  a  robust  youth,  and  had 
here  grv^wn  old  atui  j:iey,  novv  suddenly  lushcil  in  at  the  door,  and 
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critHJ,  with  his  folded  hands  raised  to  Heaven,  “ 'I'hey  arc  Uutsiansl 
they  are  Russians  I  Oh  dear,  beloved,  native  land  !’*  His  venerable 
countenance  expressed  his  delight ;  tears  of  joy  ran  down  hit  pale, 
cmaciattHl  cheeks,  and  he  concealed  himself  to  induij^e  in  his  feelings. 
The  scene  deeply  utlecled  me  !  1  placed  myself  in  the  situation  of  this 
old  man,  while  the  remembrance  of  his  happy  youth,  passed  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  now  pressed  with  sorrow  on  his  soul.  Ho  had  come 
hither,  with  the  hope  of  passing  a  comfortable  old  age  in  the  bosom  of 
Ids  family,  and  was  now  obliged,  like  so  many  others,  to  end  his  days 
in  this  desert.  Vol.  1.  pp.  27'^» 

From  Oonalashkii,  the  Rurick  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Cali« 
fonua,  and  after  undergoing  some  repairs  at  St.  Francisco, 
made  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A  very  interesting  account  is 
giveti  of  the  *  nohle-mitided  Tamaahmaah/  the  present  sove¬ 
reign,  wlu),  though  he  liad  recently  heen  very  ill  used  by  some 
Russians  friim  Sitka,  treated  Lieut.  Kotzebue  and  Ins  crew  in 
the  most  friendly  manner.  'I'hnmgh  the  medium  of  a  white,  a 
favourite  with  the  king,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  Tamaalimaah 
thus  addressed  him. 

**  I  learn  that  you  are  the  comtnunder  of  a  !>hip  of  war,  and  are 
engaged  in  a  voyage  similar  to  those  of  (’ook  and  N’ancouver,  and  con¬ 
sequently  do  not  engage  in  trade ;  it  is  therefore  my  intention  not  to 
carry  on  any  with  you,  but  to  provide  you  gratis  with  every  thing  that 
my  islands  produce.  This  atlair  is  now  settled,  and  no  further  mention 
need  be  made  of  it.  1  shall  now  heg  you  to  inform  me,  whether  it  is 
with  the  consent  of  your  Kmperor  that  his  subjects  begin  to  disturb  me  in 
my  old  age  f  Since  Tamuahinauh  bas  been  king  of  these  islands,  no 
Kuropcan  has  had  cause  to  complain  of  having  suffered  injustice  here. 
1  have  made  my  islands  an  asylum  for  all  nations,  and  honestly  supplied 
with  provisions  every  ship  that  desired  them.  Some  time  ago  there  came 
from  the  American  settlement  of  Sitka  some  Russians,  a  nation  with 
w  hom  1  never  had  any  intercourse  before  ;  they  were  kindly  received,  and 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary ;  but  they  have  ill-rewardcnl  me, 
for  they  liehaved  in  a  hostile  manner  to  my  subjects  in  the  island  of 
^Voahoo,  and  threatened  us  with  ships  of  war,  which  were  to  conquer 
these  islands ;  but  this  shall  not  happen  as  long  as  Tamaahmaah  lives ! 
A  Russian  physician,  of  the  name  of  Scheffer,  who  came  here  some 
months  ago,  pretended  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
botanize  on  my  islands;  as  1  had  heard  much  g(X)d  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  was  particularly  pleased  with  his  bravery,  I  not  only 
permitted  M.  Scheffer  to  botanize,  but  also  promised  him  every  assist¬ 
ance  ;  made  him  a  present  of  a  piece  of  land,  with  peasants,  so  that  he 
could  never  want  for  provisions ;  in  short  I  tried  to  make  his  stay  as 
agreeable  as  possible,  and  to  refuse  none  of  his  demands.  Rut  what 
was  ihe  consequence  of  my  hospitality  ?  Even  before  he  left  Owhyee, 
he  repaid  my  kindness  with  ingratitude,  which  1  bore  patiently.  Upon 
this,  according  to  his  own  dc'sire,  he  travelled  from  one  island  to 
anotlter ;  and,  at  last,  settled  in  the  fruitful  island  of  Wuahoo,  vrher* 
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be  pntved  iiiniveit  lo  be  iny  mo^l  invetemte  enemy  ;  destroying  our 
sanctuary,  (he  Moral  ;  and  exciting  against  me,  in  the  island  of  AUKtiy 
King  i  amary,  who  liad  submitted  to  my  power  years  before.  Scheffer 
is  there  at  this  very  moment,  and  threatens  my  islands.**  Vol.  I. 
pp.  302 — 304. 

The  kin;;  was  much  |)lease(l  on  being  assured  that  the  mis¬ 
conduct  ot  the  Hussiaiis  was  wholly  unsanctioned  by  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  that  he  never  intended  to  coiujuer  the  Islands.  Ta- 
maahinaah  is  fond  of  the  bottle,  thomgh  he  is  said  not  to  in- 
<lulge  in  exetjss,  and  he  gave,  •  after  the  English  fashion,*  the 
healtli  of  his  Imperial  .Majesty,  in  a  bumptT. 

When  this  was  done,  one  of  his  ministers  presented  me  with  a  col¬ 
lar  of  coloured  feathers,  of  admirable  workmanship,  which  the  king 
had  worn  himself  on  solemn  days:  as,  fur  example,  in  time  of  war. 
lie  (hen  saiil  lo  ine,  through  Cook,  though  he  speaks  tolerably  good 
Knglish  himself,  “  I  hioe  heard  that  your  monarch  is  a  great  hero;  1 
love  him  lor  it,  because  I  am  one  myself ;  and  send  him  this  collar  as  a 
testimony  of  my  regard.'*  * 

Tamaahinaah  afterwards  conducted  I.ieut.  Kot/ebue  to  his 
moi  ai,  or  royal  tt  inple.  Ihnhraeing  one  of  the  hideous  idols 
outsi(h‘,  which  was  hung  round  more  than  the  others  with 
fruits  and  pieces  of  a  sacrificed  hog,  he  said,  “  These  are  our 

*  gods,  whom  1  worship  :  whether  1  do  right  or  wrong,  1  do 

*  not  know  ;  but  I  hdlow  my  faith,  which  cannot  be  wicked,  as 

*  it  commands  me  never  to  do  wrong.* 

‘  This  declaration,*  adds  our  Author,  ‘  from  a  savage  w  ho  had  raised 
liimsidf  by  his  ow  n  native  strength  of  mind  to  this  degree  of  civilization, 
indicated  much  sound  sense,  and  inspired  me  with  a  certain  emotion. 
While  the  king  is  gone  into  the  moral,  nobody  is  allowed  to  enter;  and 
during  that  lime,  we  atimired  the  colossal  idols  cut  in  wood,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  most  hideous  caricatures.* 

*rhnt  Tamaahinaah  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  sen^^eiess 
superstitbm  to  whicli,  probably  Irom  political  molivt^s,  he  con- 
formt‘d.  is,  we  think,  clearly  betrayed  by  the  apology  which 
filletl  l.ieuteuant  Kot/ebue  with  so  much  admiration.  Yet,  of 
the  two,  the  poor  idolater  and  the  Christian  admirer  of  his 
idols,  't  would  be  liard  to  say  which  was  worse  employed.  Our 
Lieutenant’s  emotions,  on  the  occasion,  w'ere  any  thingbut  those 
of  an  enlightened  piety,  lie  deprecates,  indeed,  the  attempt 
to  convert  tliese  amiable  and  peaceful  islanders  to  Christianity  ; 
and  bis  enmity  against  Missionaries  breaks  out  on  more  occa¬ 
sions  than  one.  Alter  speaking  of  the  shameful  misconduct  of 
some  American  captains,  who  have  abused  the  king’s  confi¬ 
dence,  and  of  the  mischievous  effects  likely  to  result  from  it, 
he  adds  :  ‘  The  missiouaries  do  them  almost  more  injury^,  be- 
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•  cause,  by  the  religious  hatred  which  they  excite,  they  de- 

•  stroy  whole  nations.’  This  assertion  has  a  note  attached  to 
it,  (|).  353.)  in  which  we  expected  to  find  some  factor  allegation 
in  support  of  so  bold  and  strange  a  charge ;  but,  whether  the 
reference  is  erroneous,  or  the  proper  note  misplaced  by  the 
Translator,  it  contains  not  a  word  bearing  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Chamisso,  in  his  Remarks  and  Opinions,  betrays  a  similar  de¬ 
gree  of  ignorance  and  irreligion. 

.  *  No  missionaries,*  lie  says,  ‘  had  yet  come  to  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
and  in  truth,  they  could  promise  themselves  but  little  fruit  among  this 
sensual  people.  Christianity  cannot  bi*  established  in  Kastern  Polynesia, 
but  on  the  overthrow  of  every  thing  existing.  ICe  do  not  doubt  the 
ei  rnts  at  Otaheitf,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ur  cannot  conceive  of  them  ; 
and  M.  Marin,  who  had  previously  visited  these  islands,  told  us,  what 
is  xertf  clear ^  that  the  natives  for  the  most  part,  only  visited  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  have  the  pleasure  of  mimicking  their  customs.* 

M.  Marin  is  a  Spnniard,  settled  at  Woahoo,  as  a  farmer, 
who  has  introduced,  with  success,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
and  of  rice,  and  various  foreign  plants,  and  has  on  his  es¬ 
tate  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  Sandw  ich  Islands  are  so 
far  under  great  obligations  to  his  spirit  and  industry.  But  the 
*  clearness’  of  his  assertion  in  (he  present  instance,  w  hich  arises 
entirely  from  its  accordance  with  Lieut.  Kotzebue’s  prejudices, 
cannot  atone  for  its  being  at  utter  variance  w  ith  notorious  fact. 
In  perfect  consistency  with  the  above  misrepresentation,  is  the 
following  apology  for  the  existing  religion  of  Owhyhee. 

*  'I'he  human  victims,  who  are  here  killed  at  the  death  of  the  king, 
princes,  and  distinguished  chiefs,  und  buried  with  their  remains,  arc  of 
the  lowest  class.  In  certain  families  of  this  cast,  the  fate  of  dying  with 
the  different  members  of  such  or  such  a  noble  family,  is  hereditary,  so 
that  it  is  know  n  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  at  whose  death  he  is  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  'fhe  victims  know  their  destination,  and  their  lot  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  terror  for  them.  'Fhe  progressive  spirit  of  the  times  ha§ 
allno^t  made  this  custom  antiquated,  which  will  hardly  be  repeated  at 
the  death  of  the  most  sacred  person.  When  three  victims,  on  the  death 
of  Kahumanna’s  mother,  offered  themselves  to  fulfil  their  destination, 
Kareimoku  would  not  allow  it,  and  no  human  blood  was  shed.  Human 
sacrifices,  it  is  true,  still  take  place,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  upbraid 
the  Owhyeeans  for  them.  They  sacrifice  culprits  to  their  gods,  as  we 
sacrifice  them  in  Kurope  to  justice.  Lvery  land  has  its  peculiar 
customs.  What  were  the  Christians  when  auto$-dafe  were  celebrated, 
and  how  long  have  they  ceased  ?  The  custom  of  eating  human  flesh 
had  ceased  long  before  the  death  of  Cook.  The  last  historical  traces  of 
it  may  be  found  in  the  island  of  Woahoo. 

Lvery  great  chief  has  his  peculiar  gods  ( Jkua),  the  idols  of  which 
are  represented  in  his  moral.  Others  have  different  ones.  The  worship 
of  these  idols  apjKars  to  be  more  for  distinguished  parade  than  religion. 
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Tbc  common  people  must  do  without  tliese  idols,  and  tbe^  make  fa- 
rious  creatures,  birds,  fowls,  ^c.  for  the  object  of  their  worship. 
Superstition  prevaiU  under  many  forms  in  the  Sandwich  Islandl.  As  « f 

Kareimoku*s  guests,  we  were  present  at  the  celebration  of  a  Tabu 
pori^  which  lasted  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  sunrise  on  the  third 
day.  It  is  already  known  what  degree  of  sanctity  is  imparted  to  him 
who  joins  in  this  communion  with  the  gods  during  the  time.  Should 
he  accidentally  touch  a  woman,  she  must  be  instantly  put  to  death.  [. 
Should  he  enter  a  woman’s  house,  the  flames  must  immediately  con-  | 
sumc  it.  We  expected  a  certain  seriousness  during  these  sacrifices  | 
and  prayers,  anu  were  astonished  at  the  profane  disposition  which  - 
manifested  itself;  the  indecorous  sport  that  was  made  with  the  idols^ 
and  the  tricks  which  they  delighted  to  play  us  during  the  sacred  cere¬ 
mony.  Children  sIk)w  more  sedateness  in  playing  with  their  dolls. 

pp.  249.  I 

Tlie  Owhyheana  are  described  as  selfish,  uncleanly,  addicted 
to  the  grossest  Keiisuulity,  and  as  having  lost  their  natural 
hospitality.  Old  Tanmalimaah,  though  *  faithful  to  the  cus- 

•  toms  of  his  ancestors,*  and  cautious  of  offending  against  the 
prejudices  of  his  people,  appears  anxious  to  introduce  civili¬ 
zation  and  moral  improvement  among  his  people.  ‘  He  '  distin- 

•  guishes  every  European  who  settles  in  his  islands,  if  his  con- 

•  duct  be  good  ;*  and  to  those  whom  he  receives  into  his  ser-  ^ 

▼ice,  he  is  very  liberal  in  lands  and  in  salary.  His  ships  are 
manned  half  by  Europeans  and  half  by  natives,  and  he  is  try-  E 

tng  to  procure  admission  for  his  flag  into  Canton.  He  is  said  p 

to  be  immensely  rich.  •  But  after  the  death  of  the  old  hero,*  R; 

says  our  Doctor,  *  his  kingdom,  founded  or  kept  together  by  g 

•  force,  will  fall  to  pieces,  the  partition  of  it  being  already  p 

•  decided  upon.*  h 

*  It  would  be  very  important  for  navigation,*  says  Lieut.  K.,  *  if  E 

the  Sandwich  Islands  were  on  a  level  with  Europe,  in  civilization ;  E 

and  the  English,  who  have  taken  these  islands  under  their  protection,  E; 

should  take  care  that,  after  Tamaahmaah*i  death,  a  sensible  man  may  P  i 

succeed,  and  every  revolution  be  avoided.  Tamaahmaah  deserves  to  p 

have  a  monument  erected  to  him.*  P| 

pf ' 

Lio-Lio,  (i.  f.  dog  of  all  dogs,)  the  heir  apparent,  or,  as  Cha-  P! 
misso  has  it,  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  Island,  is  a  weak,  | ! 

lazy,  low-minded  animal,  who  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  re-  I 

tain  the  supremacy.  It  is  expected  that  the  Islands  of  Owhv-  P 

hee,  Atooi,  Mowee  and  Woahoo,  will  be  divided  among  tne 
several  leading  chieftains.  In  the  mean  time,  as  all  the  Euro-  |% 
pean  settlers  marry  native  women,  a  mixed  race  is  daily  springr  |  - 

mg  up,  who  will  probably  acquire  the  ascendency  ;  and  Kotze-  | 

hue  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  primitive  race  will  eventually 
become  extinct.  Young,  of  whom  Vancouver  has  given  an 
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nccount.  is  one  of  the  principal  confidants  of  the  king»  to 
wliom  his  wife  is  nearly  allied.  An  Englishman,  named 
Holmes,  who  has  resided  for  nearly  tliirty  years  on  the  island 
of  Woahoo,  has  also  great  influence ;  and  the  fort  is  command? 
ed  by  another  Englishman  of  the  name  of  George  Berkley. 

Whatever  political  changes  these  islands  may  undergo,  no 
part  of  the  world  seems  to  call  more  loudly  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and,  in  connexion  with 
them,  for  the  great  engines  of  moral  improvement,  education 
and  the  Bible.  The  importance  of  the  station,  the  critical 
state  of  the  islands,  the  ascendancy  which  the  English  have 
already  obtained,  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  slight  hold  which  their  superstition  appears  to  have  on 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  all  concur  in  strongly  recommending 
the  Sandwich  Islands  as  the  sphere  of  Missionary  labour.  A 
son  of  the  Kinjr  of  Atooi,*  and  some  other  Owynean  youths, 
are  now  under  education  in  Connecticut.  This  is  an  important 
measure ;  but  it  will  require  to  be  followed  up  with  a  partial 
colonisation,  both  with  teachers  and  artisans,  in  order  to  give 
permanence  to  any  plans  of  melioration.  Nothing  else  will 
save  these  Islands  from  falling  a  prey  to  intestine  warfare, 
or  to  the  tender  mercies  of  unprincipled  mercantile  adven¬ 
turers.  England  will  have  to  protect  Polynesia,  as  she  has  to 
protect  Africa,  from  American  buccaniers  and  European  men- 
stealers.  The  Russian  American  Company  require  in  pnrti- 
lar  to  be  watched  ;  and  in  the  navy  of  tnat  gigantic  and  ever¬ 
growing  empire,  we  shall  probably,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
nave  to  encounter  a  dangerous  rival.  It  will  ^  a  great  thing 
not  to  deserve  to  be  expelled  from  seas  where  the  triumph  of 
our  navies  might  subserve  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  where 
our  language  is  already  sufficiently  understood,  to  oe  easily 
rendered  the  medium  of  evangelical  instruction,  and  where 
what  has  already  been  achieved  for  Taheite,  presents  the 
strongest  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  same  line  of  bene- 
hcent  moral  conquest. 

From  the  Island  of  Woahoo, Lieut.  Kotzebue  made  for  the  tropi¬ 
cal  Islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  10th  pf  January,  1817,  he 
fell  in  with  a  low  woody  island,  in  lat.  10®  8',  long.  180®  4'  W. 
to  which,  concluding  it  to  be  a  new  discovery,  he  gave  the  name 
of  New  Year’s  Island.  The  natives,  who  appeared  in  their 
boats,  were  tall  and  well  shaped,  and  differed  considerably,  its 
I  their  physiognomy  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  South  Sea 
islands,  having^a  nigh  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  sparkling 
browi^  eyes.  They  were  tattooed,  but  not  in  the  face.  Their 
loqg  black  air,  well  rubbed  with  cocoa  oil,  was  tied  above  the 
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forehead ,  iind  atiorned  with  shell  ornaments;  they  wore  also 
w  collar  of  red  shells,  and  in  their  immense  ear-holes,  ‘  which 
•  measured  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter,’  they  wore  u  roll 
of  green  leaves  or  of  tortoise-shell.  A  few  days  after,  the  Ru- 
ricK  arrived  at  a  chain  of  low  wooded  islands,  inhabited  by  the 
fame  race,  whom  they  found  a  kind-hearted  people.  On  ex 
amination,  the  whole  groupe  proved  to  be  of  coral  formation 
and  on  some  of  them,  the  layer  of  mould  was  found  not  more 
than  two  inches  deep,  so  recently  have  they  risen  above  the 
deep.  Lieut.  K.  thus  describes  Ins  feelings  on  first  landing  at 
one  of  these  modem  islands. 

*  The  spot  on  which  I  stood  filled  me  with  astonishment,  and  1 
lulored  in  silent  admiration  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who  had  given 
even  to  these  minute  animals  the  power  to  construct  such  a  work. 
My  thoughts  were  confounded  when  1  considered  the  immense  teriet 
of  years  that  must  elapse,  before  such  an  island  can  rise  from  the  fa 
(hornless  abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  become  visible  on  the  surface.  At 
a  future  period  they  will  assume  another  shape ;  all  the  islands  will 
join  and  form  a  circular  slip  of  earth,  with  a  pond  or  lake  in  the  cir-  | 
cle;  and  this  form  will  again  change,  as  these  animals  continue  build¬ 
ing  till  they  reach  the  surface,  and  then  the  water  will  one  day  vanish,  V 
and  only  one  great  island  be  visible.  It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  walk  I 
about  on  a  living  island,  where  all  below  is  actively  at  work.  And 
to  what  corner  of  the  earth  can  we  penetrate,  where  human  beings 
are  not  already  to  be  found  ?  In  the  remotest  regions  of  the  north, 
amidst  mountains  of  ice,  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator,  nay,  ' 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  on  islands  which  have  been  formed 
by  animals,  they  are  met  with  !* 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  thinness  of  the  superficial  layer  of 
earth,  trees  were  already  growing,  in  several  of  the  islands,  be¬ 
tween  the  large  blocks  of  coral,  w  hich  resembled,  says  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Navigator,  *  in  height  and  thickness,  our  largest  oaks.’ 
The  whole  chain,  which  bears  tlie  name  of  Radack,  consists  of 
ten  circular  groupes  of  islands,  extending  over  nearly  six  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude.  To  the  west  of  this  chain,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  degree,  there  exists,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
natives,  a  second  chain,  consisting  of  nine  large  groupes  and 
three  single  islands,  which  they  call  Ralick.  The  groupe 
which  Lieut.  Kotzebue  first  discovered,  and  w’hich  forms  part 
of  the  Radack  chain,  consists  of  sixty- five  islands,  ana  is 
about  thirty  miles  in  length  from  West  to  East,  and  about  ten 
miles  in  breadth.  It  received  the  name  of  Count  Romanzoff. 
OUlia,  the  most  eastern  and  largest  island  of  the  Romanzoff 
|pt>upe,  lies  in  lat.  9®.  N.  long.  189°.  W.  Whether  Lieut 
Kotzebue  can  claim  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Radack 
chain,  or  not,  depends  on  the  determination  of  their  identity 
with  the  Chatham  and  Calvert’s  Islands  of  the  charts;  but 
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Captnin  Kniaenslern  i«  disposed  to  think,  that  what  Capt.  Maf- 
shall  saw  were  the  islands  of  the  Ralick  chain.  Kotzebue  haa 
at  all  events  been  the  first  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their 
true  situation  and  internal  character;  and  the  narrow  inspection 
which  he  was  enabled  to  take  of  them,  has  put  ua  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  much  more  full  and  satisfactory  information  rtdaiive  to 
their  origin.  Nothing  in  nature  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
process  by  which  these  islands  are  continually  rising  into  exis¬ 
tence.  l^he  foundation  on  which  the  corals  build,  are  shoals 
or  table  mountains,  rising  with  perpendicular  walls  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  near  which  the  lead  finds  no  bottom.  The 
surface  of  the  table  is  below  water  :  only  a  broad  dam  or  reef 
around  the  circumference  of  it,  reaches  the  surface  at  low  water. 
As  far  as  this  dam  can  be  examined,  it  consists  of  horizontal 
layers  of  a  limestone  formed  of  coral  sand  or  fragments  of 
madrepores ;  a  species  of  rock  evidently  of  new  formation,  and 
which  still  continues  to  be  produced.  It  is  this  same  stone^in 
which,  on  the  coast  of  Quaualoupe.  human  skeletons  have  been 
found  enclosed.  Thus,  says  M.  Chamisso,  ‘  we  cannot  but 

•  believe  that 

*  in  those  parts  of  the  sea  where  the  enormous  masses  of  this  forma* 
lion  rise,  even  in  the  cold  and  unilfumined  bottom  of  the  ocean,  ani¬ 
mals  are  continually  employed  in  producing,  by  the  process  of  their 
life,  the  materials  for  its  indisputably  continued  growth  and  inorease. 
And  the  ocean  between  the  tropics  seems  to  be  a  great  chemical  U* 
boratory  of  nature,  where  she  confides  an  important  office  in  the  sye* 
tern  of  her  economy,  to  these  imperfectly  organized  animals  that  pro* 
duce  lime-stone.* 

*  A  fine  white  sand  of  madrepore  fragments  covers  the  declivity  of  . 
the  dam,  which  is  washed  by  the  water.  A  few  kinds  of  branching 
madrepores,  or  millepores,  rise  partially  from  this  bottom,  in  which 
they  have  fixed  themselves,  with  roots  of  a  round  form.  Several 
others  grow  on  the  stone  walls  of  larger  clefts,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  filled  up  with  sand ;  among  these  also  the  Tubipora  musica^  which 
we  saw  in  a  living  state,  and  the  producers  of  which  we  recognised 
to  he  a  polypus  of  the  form  of  a  star  of  eight  rays.  Species  which 
cover  the  stone,  or  assume  a  lozenge  form  (Asirea)  arc  always  met 
with  in  the  constantly-watered  hollows  of  the  bottom,  next  to  the 
breakers.  The  red  colour  of  the  reetV  under  the  breakers,  b  caused 
by  a  AuUiporaf  which  covers  the  stone  wherever  the  waves  heat,  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  assumes  a  stalactitical  form.  The 
colour  and  silky  lustre,  which  disappear  in  the  air,  immediately  de* 
cided  us  to  ascribe  to  this  substance  an  animal  nature,  and  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  bleached  skeleton,  with  diluted  nitric  acid,'  confirmed 
our  opinion,  which  had  been  founded  on  analogy.  The  cursory  vteir 
distinguishes,  only  by  the  colouring,  and  a  certain  velvet-like* appear* 
ance,  the  lythophytes,  with  fine  pores  in  a  living  state,  from  their 
dead  bleached  skeletons.  We  found  only  the  Millepora  and 
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the  Tubipora  mustca,  and  a  yellowish,  red*brown  Distichop^,  with 
coloured  skeletons;  but  never  saw  the  latter  alive.  The  Icinds  with 
larger  stars,  or  Lamella^  have  larger  and  more  distinguishable  poly¬ 
puses.  Tlitts  an  animal,  resembling  the  Actinia,  covers  the  end- 
oranchet  of  a  species  of  CaryophUUa,  which  we  also  found  alive  above 
low  water-mark ;  the  branches  and  roots  seem  to  be  bleached  and 
dead.  We  often  see  in  the  lythophytes  living  branches,  or  parts  ex¬ 
isting  with  others  that  are  dead ;  and  the  species,  which  otherwise 
assume  a  spherical  form,  spread  out  in  places  where  sand  is  carried, 
into  dat  surfaces,  with  a  raised  edge,  because  the  sand  kills  the  upper 
part,  and  they  can  only  live  and  grow  on  the  circumference.  The 
enormous  masses  of  one  growth,  which  are  met  with  here  and  there 
on  the  islands,  or  on  the  reefs,  as  rolled  pieces  of  rock,  have  been 
probably  formed  in  the  tranquil  depths  of  the  ocean.  Above,  under 
the  influence  of  various  agents,  only  masses  of  inferior  size  can  be 
formed.  A  broad-limbed  Corallina,  in  a  living  state,  has  a  vegetable 
green  colour,  which  it  loses  when  dried.* 

On  these  coral  ridges  furin  the  sand-biuiks  which  tlie  sea 
throws  up,  especially  at  the  windward  side  and  at  the  project¬ 
ing  angles  of  the  circumference.  These  sand-banks  become 
islands,  having  in  their  centre  a  basin  or  lagoon,  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  sea  by  narrow  inlets.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
ring  is  small,  the  lagoon  is  tilled  up,  and  a  single  island  is  pro- 
iluced  ;  but  in  that  case,  the  flat  level  in  the  centre  is  always 
lower  than  the  outward  wall  of  the  island,  and  here  pools  of 
water  are  fonued  after  a  continued  rain, — the  only  fresh  water 
the  inhabitants  possess.  No  dew  falls  in  these  islands,  nor  do 
they  check  the  course  of  the  w  ind.  The  process  of  their  foniia- 
tion  is  thus  more  particularly  described  in  an  Appendix. 

*  As  toon  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  has  reached  such  a  height, 
that  it  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water,  at  the  time  of  ebb,  the  corals 
leave  oif  building  higher;  sea-shells,  fragments  of  coral,  sca-hed^e- 
hog  sliells,  and  their  broken  off  prickles  are  united  by  the  burning 
sun,  through  the  medium  of  the  cementing  calcareous  sand,  which 
has  arisen  from  the  pulverisation  of  the  above-mentioned  shells,  into 
one  whole,  or  solid  stone,  which,  strengthened  by  the  continual 
throwing  up  of  new  materials,  gradually  increases  in  thickness,  till  it 
at  last  becomes  so  high,  tliat  it  is  covered  only  during  some  seasons  of 
the  year  by  the  high  tides.  The  heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates  the 
moss  of  stone  when  it  is  dry,  that  it  splits  in  many  places,  and  breaks 
off  in  flakes.  These  flakes,  so  separated,  are  rais^  one  upon  another 
bv  the  waves  at  the  time  of  high  water.  The  always  active  surf  throws 
blocks  of  coral  (^frequently  of  a  fathom  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
feet  thick)  and  ^clls  of  marine  animals  between  and  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  stones ;  after  this  the  calcareous  sand  lies  undisturbed,  and 
offers  to  ^e  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil 
upon  which  they  rapidly  grow  to  overshadow  its  dazzling  white  sur¬ 
face.  Entire  trunks  of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the  rivers  from 
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other  countries  and  islands,  find  here,  at  length,  a  resting  place,  after 
their  long  wanderings :  with  these,  come  some  small  anii^s,  such 
lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first  inhabitants.  Even  before  ^e  trees 
form  a  wood,  the  real  sea-birds  nestle  here  ;  strayed  land  birds  take 
refuge  in  the  bushes ;  and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  work  has 
been  long  since  completed,  man  also  appears,  builds  his  hut  on  the 
fruitful  soil  formed  by  the  corruption  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and' 
calls  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  this  new  creation.’  Vol*  HI. 
pp.  SS2,  S. 

The  view  of  these  coml  proupea  is  described  as  presenting  a 
tiresome  nnifomiity.  Looking  from  the  outer  sea,  where  the 
cocoa-tree  is  not  seen  above  the  rest  of  the  wood,  it  woulif 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  had  any  inhabitants.  The  moat 
useful  plant  is  the  common  pandanusof  the  South-Sea  Islands,, 
which  grows  wild  on  the  sterile  sand  where  vegetation  com*^ 
mences :  its  fruit  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
spicy  juice  obtained  from  it  is  tneir  wine,  and  its  leaves  furnish, 
fnem  with  aprons,  mats,  sails,  and  mattresses.  The  cocoa- 
tree,  besides  afibrding  them  drink  and  food,  oil,  and  utensils,, 
supplies  them  with  the  materials  of  their  cordage.  The  sea 
brings  them  timber,  and  in  the  wrecks  of  ships,  the  iron  which, 
they  so  liighly  prize.  Tlie  Kadackers  are  described  as  slender 
in  their  make,  well-built,  and  healthy.  ‘  Their  bones,*  Lieut. . 
K.  informs  us,  ‘  are  as  delicate  as  those  of  women ;  their  hand^^ 
•  and  feet  uncommonly  small.*  They  are  darker  than  the  people 
of  Owhyhee,  but  are  distinguished  by  greater  clearness  of  skin. . 
They  arc  mild  and  timid,  but  cheerful  and  hospitable;  and 
what  is  highly  remarkalile,  the  women  uniformly  conducted 
themselves  w  ith  modesty  and  reserve.  ‘  No  woman  of  Radack,’ 
says  M .  Chamisso,  *  ever  came  on  board  our  ship  and  both 
sexes  are  represented  as  free  from  the  vices  which  disgrace  the 
people  of  the  more  Eastern  Polynesia.  Yet,  they  have  their 
wars,  and  in  Prince  Lainary  all  the  Northern  groupes  had  H\ih^ 
iiiitted  to  a  conqueror.  As  to  religion,  they  are  stated  tq  adore 
an  invisible  God,  and  to  ofi’er  him  a  simple  tribute  of  fruits, 
without  temples  and  w  ithout  priests ;  but  we  receive  with  some 
suspicion,  tne  details  of  M.  Chamisso  on  this  subject.  It  is 
plain,  that  a  species  of  polytheism  prevails,  together  with  a 
belief  in  conjuration  and  omc^ns.  Infanticide  is  the  law  of 
Hadack :  no  mother  is  allowed  to  bring  up  more  than  three 
children ;  the  fourth  she  is  obliged  to  bury  alive,  and  any  more 
that  she  may  have.  Yet,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  refinement 
and  barbarity,  •  a  staff  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  annular  in¬ 
cisions,  marks  the  grave  of  the  children  who  were  not  allowed 
to  live.’  The  bodies  of  the  chiefs  are  buried  on  the  is* 
lands,  under  rude  monumental  heaps  of  stones :  those  of  the 
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people  ere  committed  to  the  »ea.  Alto(i;ether,  these  '  uncor* 

•  nipted  children  of  nature/  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit  a  eery 
extraordinaiA’ and  favourable  specimen  of  unciTiliied  life.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  barbaroiis  custom  above  stated,  their  charac¬ 
ter  is  decidedly  amiable ;  they  discover  a  taste  in  their  dress, 
a  cleanliness,  and  a  modesty  very  strikingly  in  contrast  ^  ith  the 
manners  of  savages  in  general ;  and  their  diti'erence  from  the 
inhabitants  of  otner  chains  of  islands,  who  appear  to  belong  to 
the  same  great  family,  is  a  circumstance  at  present  inexplica¬ 
ble.  The  inhabitants  of  a  not  very  distant  groupe  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  cannibals. 

The  most  extraordinary  personage  whom  they  met  with  ,iu 
Radack,  w  as,  however,  a  foreigner  named  Kadu,  who  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  out  of  his  course,  and  after  drifting  about 
the  sea  for  eight  months,  had  at  length  fortunately  been  cast 
on  tlie  groupe  of  Aur.  lie  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Ulle, 
one  of  the  Carolinas.  Tliis  highly  intelligent  and  amiable 
savage  attached  himtelf  to  Kotzebue,  and  at  bis  ow  n  urgent  re¬ 
quest,  was  received  into  bis  service.  He  appears  to  have  acted 
with  great  decision  and  firmness,  and  during  the  subsequent 
voyage  to  the  North,  behaved  with  singular  propriety.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  Oonalashka,  he  was  much  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
some  large  oxen,  and  considerably  relieved  at  ascertaining  that 
the  meat  w'hich  the  crew*  ate,  was  the  flesh  of  these  animals. 
It  seems  that  he  had  imagined  they  ate  men,  and  had  tlioiight 
it  might  one  day  be  his  turn  to  serve  as  ship-provision ;  for  soon 
after  their  departure  from  Radack,  he  had  been  present  at  the 
opening  of  a  barrel  of  salt  meat,  and  the  siglit  of  the  ribs 
brought  to  his  recollection  the  warning  of  his  friends,  not  to  go 
with  the  white  strangers,  because  they  ate  tlie  blacks. 

Lieut.  Kotzebue  bad  proceeded  on  the  10th  of  July  as  far  as 
the  8t.  Lawrence  Islanus,  when  the  sight  of  ice  extending  to 
N.E.  and  then  to  N.  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  con¬ 
curred  with  a  serious  inflammation  on  his  lungs,  to  decide  him 
on  returning  to  Oonalashka.  ‘  The  moment  1  signed  the  paper 

•  (announcing  this  detennination),  W'as,*  he  says,  ‘  the  most 

•  painful  in  my  life,  for  with  this  stroke  of  my  pen,  1  gave  up 

•  the  ardent  and  most  cherished  wish  of  my  heart.*  Kadu  on 
their  returxj  was  leA  at  Otdia  :  fie  had  lefl  behind  in  Aur  a  little 
child  w  hose  lamentations  during  his  absence,  as  reported  to  him 
by  the  islanders,  shook  his  detennination  to  proceed  to  Europe, 
On  the  d^arture  of  the  Rurick,  he  cried  like  a  child,  and  im¬ 
plored  ‘  Totabn  *  to  come  again.  Men,  women,  and  children 
accompanied  their  benefactors  to  the  boats  with  loud  and  unaf- 
ffct|;d  Imnentatrons.  •  After  we  had  put  of!/  vays  our  Author, 
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*  they  all  sat  on  the  ahore,  and  joined  in  a  song,  in  which  our 
'  nnmrs  were  frequently  repeated/ 

This  orticle  has  already  extended  beyond  its  due  limits,  and 
we  must  therefore  waive  all  further  remark.  There  are  sotue 
coloured  plates,  consisting  of  portraits  of  Rujick,  Kadu,  and 
other  islanders,  and  two  or  three  views,  of  indliferent  execu¬ 
tion,  but  answering  the  purpose  of  illustrution. 


Art.  III.  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  By  the  late  John 
Lewis  Durckhurdt.  Published  by  the  Association  for  promoting 
the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa.  4to,  Price  ll.  fla. 
London.  182^. 

E  have  so  lonjj  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  cha* 
racter  of  Rurcknardt  with  atlectionute  esteem,  that  we  were 
highly  gratified  when  tlie  present  volume,  a  part  ouly  of  the 
posthumous  manuscripts  ot  tliat  amiable  and  intelligent  travel¬ 
ler,  made  its  appearance.  It  contains  his  observations  in 
Syria  and  Arabia  Petraa,  and  his  tour  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  though  in  point  of  (late  the  latest  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions,  has  been  addea  to  it,  because  it  is  connected  by 
its  subject  with  his  journey  through  the  adjacent  districts 
of  the  Holy  Land.  There  still  remain,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  Editor,  manuscripts  suflicient  to  fill  two  volumes,  one  of 
which  will  consist  of  his  travels  in  Arabia,  which  w  ere  conAned 
to  the  Hedjas  or  Holy  Land  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  part  least 
accessible  to  Ciiristians ;  and  the  otlicr  will  contain  copious  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  with  a  particular  account  of 
the  singular  tribes  of  the  Wahabys. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  posthumous  fame  of  the  lamented 
Sheikh  Ibraim,  and  fortunate  also  fur  the  general  interests  of 
science,  that  the  work  has  been  published  under  the  inspection 
of  an  Editor  so  well  qualified  for  the  task,  as  the  present  act¬ 
ing  secretar)'  of  the  African  Association.  Mr.  Leake  has 
given  ample  security  for  the  able  performance  of  the  duty,  by 
nis  Researches  in  Greece,  and  the  masterly  disquisitions  upon 
the  geography  of  the  East,  with  which  he  enriched  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole^ s  collection.  His  preface  moreoyer  to  the  yolumc  before 
us,  bears  additional  attestation  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
erudition,  and  contributes  to  the  solution  of  several  interesting 
geographical  problems,  which  have  hitherto  been  matters  of 
inextricable  doubt  and  perplexity. 

But  as  it  may  seem  singular,  that  a  volume  of  travels  in  Asia 
should  have  been  published  by  a  Society  whose  professed 
object  is  the  promotion  of  discoveries  in  Africa,  it  will  be  right 
Uy  present  our  readers  with  a  passage  or  two  in  the  preface,  wc* 
counUug  for  the  circumstance. 
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*  The  Asaociatioa  having  had  the  eood  fortune  to  obtain  the 
•ervicet  of  a  man  pf  Mr.  Hurckhardt’s  education  and  talents,  resolved 
to  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  in  enabling  him  to  acouire  the 
langua^  and  manners  of  an  Arabian  Mussulman  in  such  a  aegree  of 
penection,  as  should  render  the  detection  of  his  real  character  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  extremely  difficult. 

*  It  was  thought  that  a  residence  in  Aleppo  would  afford  him  the 
roost  convenient  means  of  study,  while  his  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  that  city,  together  with  his  occasional  tours  in  Syria, 
would  supply  him  with  a  view  of  Arabian  life  and  manners  in  every 
degree,  from  the  Bedouin  camp  to  the  populous  city.  While  thus 
preparing  himself  for  the  ultimate  object  of  his  mission,  he  was 
careful  to  direct  his  journeys  through  those  parts  of  Syria  which  had 
been  the  least  frequented  by  European  travellers,  and  thus  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  maxing  some  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
one  of  those  countries,  of  which  the  geography  is  not  less  interesting 
by  its  connexion  with  ancient  history,  than  it  is  imperfect  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  impediments  which  modern  barbarism  has  opposed  to 
scientific  researches.  After  consuming  near  three  years  in  Syria, 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  on  bis  arrival  in  Egypt,  found  himself  prevented 
from  pursuing  the  execution  of  his  instructions,  by  a  suspension  of  the 
usual  commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  thus 
during  the  ensuing  five  years,  placed  under  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  his  time  in  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  done  in  Syria.  After  the  journeys  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Mount  Sinai,  which  have  been  briefiy  described  in  the  Memoir  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  former  volume  of  his  travels,  his  death  at  Cairo,  at  the 
moment  when  he  w'as  preparing  for  immediate  departure  to  Fezzan, 
left  the  Association  in  possession  of  a  large  collectmn  of  Manuscripts, 
concerning  tlie  countries  visited  by  their  Traveller  in  these  preparatory 
journeys,  out  of  nothing  more  than  oral  information  as  to  those  to 
which  he  had  been  particularly  sent.’ 

We  remarked  upon  our  first  glance  at  the  map  prefixed  to 
the  volume,  that  the  Editor,  under  whose  inspection  it  was 
constructed  from  Burckhardt’s  materials,  has  inserted  in  it  the 
ancient  names  of  places ;  and  in  justification  of  this  part  of 
his  plan,  we  are  judiciously  referred  to  the  celebrated  work  of 
Reland  upon  Sacred  Geography.  Much  indeed  is  still  wanting 
to  elucidate  this  most  interesting  subject.  Burckhardt,  though 
abounding  in  every  species  oi  general  information,  was  not 
qualified  by  ancient  learning  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  the 
countries  tlirough  which  he  travelled.  But  those  countries 
have  been  lately  visited  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
by  a  gentleman  peculiarly  qualified  for  an  examination  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  the  most  faithful  of  geographical  evi¬ 
dences,  and  tor  elucidating  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
Decapulis,  and  its  adjacent  districts  ;  a  branch  of  investigation 
attended  with  singular  difficulties,  many  of  which  arise  from' 
the  ambiguity  of  liie  ancient  authorities.  We  refer  to  Mr.  W, 
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Baiikes.  But  we  must  not  render  imperfect  justice  to  Burck- 
hardt.  He  deserves  well  of  science,  for  having  adjusted  the 
sites  of  many  places  in  the  Haouran,  such  as  Scythopolis, 
Hippus,  Abila,  Gerasa,  and  Amathus ;  and  sacred  geoj^phy 
owes  him  much  for  having  ascertained  the  situation  of  many 
Hebrew  cities  in  the  once  populous  but  now  deserted  remon, 
formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  ana  the 
country  of  the  Amorites. 

Our  Traveller’s  chief  geographical  discoveries  may  be  thus 
summed  up :  the  country  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  gulf  of 
jElana ;  tlie  extent,  conformation,  and  detailed  topography  of 
the  Haouran ;  the  site  of  Apameia  on  the  Orontes,  a  flourish- 
iug  city  under  the  Macedonian  Greeks ;  the  site  of  Petra, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Arabia  Petnea  to  the  surrounding 
territory ;  and  the  general  stnicture  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  with  many  new  facts  in  its  geography, — one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  is,  the  extent  and  form  of  the  Atlantic 
gulf,  hitherto  omitted,  or  erroneously  delineated  in  maps. 
Before  Burckhardt.  the  existence  of  the  long  valley  known  by 
the  names  of  El  Ghor  and  El  Araba,  was  scarcely  suspected. 
This  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  completes 
a  longitudinal  separation  of  Syria  for  300  miles,  from  the 
sources  of  that  river  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea, 
is  an  important  feature  in  sacred  geography;  for  it  indicates 
that  the  Jordan  once  discharged  itself  into  the  Red  Sea,  and 
confirms  the  trutli  of  that  great  convulsion,  described  in 
Genesis,  which  converted  into  a  lake  the  fertile  plain  occupied 
by  the  cities  of  Adma,  Zeboin,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
changed  all  the  valley  southward  of  that  district  into  a  sandy 
desert.  The  sites  also  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Larissa  and  Apa¬ 
meia,  have  been  now  for  the  first  time  scientifically  examined  ; 
and  the  large  lake,  together  with  the  modem  name  of  Famia, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  maps  of 
Syria,  may  henceforth  be  erased. 

*  Although,’  sayi  the  Editor,  *  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  deserts  lying 
between  that  peninsula  and  Judiea,  have  not,  like  the  latter  country, 
preserved  many  of  the  names  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  new  information 
of  Burckhardt  contains  many  facts  in  regard  to  their  geography  and 
natural  history,'  which  may  be  useful  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  into  Syria. 

*  The  bitter  well  of  Howara,  fifteen  hours  southward  of  Ayoun 
Moussa,  corresponds  as  well  in  situation  as  in  the  quality  of  its  water, 
with  the  well  or  Marah,  at  which  the  Israelites  arrived  after  passing  . 
through  a  desert  of  three  days  from  the  place  near  Suez  where  they 
had  crossed  the  Red  Sea. 

*  The  Wady  Gharendel,  two  hours  beyond  Howara,  where  are 
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weBi  among  dare-treot,  teems  evidently  to  be  the  station  named  EKm, 
which  was  next  to  Marah,  and  at  which  the  Israelites  found  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees.***  And  it  is  re< 
awrkable  that  the  Wady  el  Sheikh,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Wady 
Feiran,  the  only  places  in  the  peninsula  where  manna  is  gathered 
from  below  the  tamarisk  trees,  accord  exactly  with  that  part  of  the 
desert  of  Sin,  in  which  Moses  hrst  gave  his  followers  the  sweet  sub¬ 
stance  gathered  in  the  morning,  which  was  to  serve  them  for  bread 
during  their  long  wandering  ;f  for  the  route  through  Wady  Taybe 
Wady  Feiran,  and  Wady  el  Sheikh,  is  the  only  open  and  easy  pas 
sage  to  Mount  Sinai  from  Wady  Gharendel ;  and  it  requires  the  tra 
veiler  to  pass  for  some  distance  along  the  sea-shore  after  leaving 
Gharendel,  as  we  arc  informed  the  Israelites  actually  did  on  leaving 
£limt< 

•  The  upper  region  of  Sinai,  which  forms  an  irregular  circle  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  diameter,  possessing  numerous  sources  of  wa¬ 
ter,  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  animal 
and  vegetable  nature,  was  the  part  of  the  peninsula  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  residence  of  near  a  year,  during  which  the  Israelites  were 
numbered,  and  received  their  laws. 

*  About  tlie  beginning  of  May,  in  the  fourteenth  month  from  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  children  of  Israel  quitted  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Horcb,  and  under  the  guidance  of  llohub,  the  Midia- 
nite,  brother  in  law  of  Moses,  marched  to  Kadesh,a  place  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Canaan,  of  Edom,  and  of  the  Desert  of  Paran  or  Zin  !||  Not 
longaAer  thetr  arrival,  **  at  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes,**  or  about 
the  beginning  of  August,  spies  were  sent  into  every  part  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  country,  as  far  north  as  Hamah. ^  The  report  which  they 
brought  back  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  fertility  ot  the  land,  than 
it  was  discouraging  by  its  description  of  the  warlike  spirit  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  fortified  places : 
and  the  Israelites  having  in  consequence  refused  to  follow  their  leaders 
into  Canaan,  were  punished  by  that  long  w'andering  in  the  deserts 
lying  between  Egypt,  Judsa.  ond  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  the  sacred 
historian  has  not  left  us  any  details,  but  the  tradition  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  name  of  El  Tyh,  annexed  to  the  whole  country ; 
both  to  the  desert  plains,  and  to  the  mountains  lying  between  them 
and  Mount  Sinai. 

‘  In  the  course  of  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh, 
the  Israelites  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  neighbouring  Canaan- 
ites,f  but  giving  up  at  length  all  hope  of  penetrating  by  the  frontier 
which  lies  Ix’twccn  Ga/a  and  the  Dead  Sea,  they  turned  to  the  eastward. 
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with  the  view  of  making  a  circuit  through  the  countries  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  sides  o^  (he  lake.  Here,  however,  they  found  the  difficulty 
still  greater.  Mount  Seir  of  Edom,  which  under  the  modem  namea  ai 
Djehal,  Shera,  and  Hi*sina,  forms  a  ridge  of  mountains,  extending 
from  the  sourihern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba» 
rises  abniptly  from  the  snileys  El  Glior  ni>d  El  Araba,  and  is  traversed 
from  west  to  east  by  a  few  narrow  Wadya  onlv,  among  which  tiM 
Ghoeyr  alone  furnishes  an  entrance  that  W'tnild  not  be  extremely 
difficult  to  a  hostile  force.  'I'liia  perhaps  was  the  **  high  way/*  by. 
which  Moses,  aware  ot  the  difficulty  of  forcing  a  |>assage^  and  endeavour* 
ingto  obtain  his  object  by  negotiation,  requested  the  l^omitesto  let  Idm 
|>ass,  on  the  condition  of  his  leaving  the  fields  and  vineyards  untouched^ 
and  of  purchasing  previsions  and  water  from  the  inhabitants.*  But 
Edom  **  refused  to  gi\e  Israel  passage  through  his  border,'*  and  **  came 
out  against  him  with  much  people,  and  with  a  strong  hind.^f  The 
situation  of  the  Israelites  was  therefore  very  critical.  Unable  to  force 
their  way  in  either  direction,  and  having  enemies  on  three  sides, 
(the  Edomites  in  fn)nt,  and  the  Canaanitos  and  Ainalckites  on  their  left 
flank  and  rear,)  no  alternative  remained  for  them  but  to  follow  the  valley 
El  Araba  southwards,  towards  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  Mount 
llor,  which  rises  abruptly  from  that  valley»  **  by  the  coast  of  the  land 
of  Edom,*'^  Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  conspicuous  situation 
which  tradition  has  preserved  as  the  site  of  his  tomb  to  the  present  day* 
Israel  then  **  journeyed  from  Mount  llor,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Self 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,*’§  **  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Eiath,  and  from  Eziungelxtr,"  until  “  they  turned  and  passed  by  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab,  and  arriv^  at  the  brook  Zered.**!  It 
may  be  supposed  that  they  crossed  the  ridge  to  the  southward  of  Eiion- 
geber,  about  the  place  where  Burckhardt  remarked,  from  the  opposite 
coast,  that  the  mountains  were  lower  than  to  the  northward ;  and  it  was 
in  this  part  of  their  wandering  that  they  suffered  from  the  serpents,  of 
which  our  traveller  observed  the  traces  of  great  numlxTs  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  iElunilic  gulf.  The  Israelites  then  issued  into  the  great 
elevated  plains  which  are  travervxl  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  pilgrims, 
on  the  way  to  Mckka,  after  they  have  passed  the  two  Akabas.  Having 
entered  these  plains,  Moses  received  the  Divine  command,.**  You  have 
compassed  this  mountain  long  enough,  turn  you  northward." — **  Ye  are 
to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwell  in  Seir,  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  yno.^ll  The  same  people  who 
had  successfully  repelled  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  from  the  stixmg 
western  frontier,  was  alarmed  now  that  they  had  come  round  upon  the 
weak  side  of  the  country.  But  Israel  was  ordered  **  not  to  mi*ddlc^* 
writh  the  children  of  Eiiau,  but  **  to  pass  through  their  coast"  and  to 
**  buy  meat  and  water  from  them  for  money,"  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  caravan  of  Mekka  is  now  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  same  rooiin- 
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uint,  who  meet  ihc  pilgrims  on  the  HiuJj  route.  After  traversing  the 
wildemt*sft  on  the  eastern  side  of  Moab,  the  Israelites  at  length  entereri 
that  country*  crossing  the  brook  Zered  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  from 
their  hrst  arrival  at  Kadesh  Barnea,  **  when  all  the  generation  of  the 
men  of  war  were  wasti^l  out  from  among  the  host/'*  After  passing 
through  the  centre  of  Moab*  they  crossi'd  the  Arnon,  enter'd  Ammon, 
and  were  at  length  i>ermitted  to  begin  the  overthrow  of  the  possessors  of 
the  promised  Land*  by  the  destruction  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  who  dwelt 
at  liesbbon.t  The  preservation  of  the  latter  name,  and  of  those  of 
Diban,  Mcdaba,  Aroer,  Amman,  together  with  the  other  g^Higraphical 
facts  derive<l  from  the  journey  of  Burckhardt  through  the  countries 
beyond  the  Dead  Sen,  furnishes  a  most  satisfactory  illustration  of  the 
sacred  historians/  Preface,  pp.  12 — 16. 

After  nn  interesting  four  from  Danmscus  into  the  countries 
of  the  Lihnntis  and  Anti-I.ihaniis,  having  been  detained  at  that 
city  on  his  return  for  more  than  a  fortnight  by  indisposition, 
Mr.  Ihirrkhardt,  in  November  1810,  began  to  prepare  for  a 
journey  into  the  llaoiiran,  as  soon  as  he  liad  recovered  his 
health.  Having  obtained  the  retpiisite  [)assports,  he  assumed 
the  dress  of  the  liaouian  people  with  a  kcllic  and  a  large 
sheep-skin  over  his  shoulders,  put  a  sjiare  .shirt  into  his  saddle¬ 
bag,  a  pound  of  coffee-bt  ans,  two  ))Ounds  of  tobacco,  and  a 
<lay*s  provender  of  barley  for  his  horse. 

*  1  then  jiiinod/  says  this  cnlerprizing  TravcllcT,  ‘  a  few’  rdlahs  of 
K/ra,  of  one  of  whom  1  hired  an  ass,  though  1  hud  nothing  to  load  it 
with,  but  my  small  saddle-bag;  but  1  knew  this  to  be  the  best  method 
of  recommeiuling  myself  to  the  protection  of  my  fellow  travellers ;  an 
the  owner  of  the  ass  necessarily  beemnes  the  protector  and  companion 
of  him  who  hires  it.  liad  I  otVered  to  pay  him  bidore  setting  out 
merely  for  his  company  on  the  way,  he  would  have  asked  triple  the  sum 
1  gave  him,  without  my  deriving  the  smallest  advantage  from  thiu  increase, 
while  he  would  have  considered  my  conduct  tis  extraordinary  and  sus¬ 
picious.  In  my  girdle  1  had  eighty  piastre's  (about  JL'4.  sterling)  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  w  atch,  a  compass,  a  journal  book,  a  pencil*  a  knife*  and  a 
tobacco  purse/  p.  52. 

Kzra  is  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  tlie  Haouran:  it 
cemtains  about  150  Turkish  and  Druse  families,  and  about  50 
of  Greek  Christituis.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  city,  its  ruiiia 
beintc  between  three  and  four  miles  in  circumference.  The 
inhabitants  live  in  the  ancient  buildings,  which  are  in  complete 
preservation,  and  built  of  stone,  as  are  all  tlie  houses  in  the 
Haouran  from  Ghavarib  to  Bos/ni.  This  substantial  mode  of 
Imilding  nrevails  not  only  in  the  ancient  public  edifices  which 
Mr.  Burckhardt  obsened  in  those  districts,  but  in  their  private 
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dwellings.  The  interior  of  the  rooitis  is  constructed  of  lar^e 
stones  ;  across  tlie  centre,  is  a  single  arch  two  or  three  feet  in 
breadth,  which  supports  the  roof,  consisting  of  stone  slabs  a 
foot  broad,  two  inches  thick,  and  about  halt  the  length  of  the 
room,  one  end  resting  on  short  projecting  stones,  ana  Uie  other 
upon  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  rooms  are  seldom  higher  than 
nine  or  ten  feet.  To  complete  the  durability  of  this  singular 
species  of  domestic  architecture,  most  of  the  doors  were 
anciently  of  stone,  and  turned  upon  hinges  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  being  about  four  inches  thick,  though  rarely  higher  than 
four  feet.  From  many  of  the  public  edifices,  our  Traveller 
copied  various  Greek  inscriptions,  but  not  without  interruption. 
For  it  is  a  general  opinion  with  these  ignorant  people,  tlmt 
inscriptions  indicate  hidden  treasure,  and  that  by  reading  or 
copving  them,  a  knowledge  is  obtained  where  the  treasure  lies. 

‘  I  often,’  says  he,  ‘  combated  this  opinion  by  simply 
‘  asking  them",  whether,  if  they  chose  to  hide  their  money, 

‘  they  would  be  so  imprudent  as  to  inform  strangers  where  it 
'  1^\* 

There  is  somewhat  of  a  heavy  uniformity  in  the  details  of 
ruined  cities  ;  and  in  truth,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  sub¬ 
servient  chiefly  to  scientific  geography — a  useful,  but  not  a 
popular  or  pleasing  study.  We  must  therefore  refer  our  readers 
w  ho  have  an  appetite  for  this  species  of  research,  to  the  book  it¬ 
self  for  further  information  conceniing  the  liaouran.  Mr. 
Burckhardt  on  his  return  from  this  expedition  resolved,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  enter  the  Ledja,  and  took  witn  him  two  Druses  to  con- 
<luct  him  into  the  interior  of  those  unfrequented  districts. 

*  The  Ledja,  which  is  from  two  to  three  days  journey  in  len^i, 
by  one  in  breadth,  is  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Arabs ;  viz.  oel- 
nian,  Medledj,  Szolout,  Dhouhere,  and  Siale ;  of  these  the  Szolout 
may  have  about  one  hundred  tents,  the  Medledj  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  others  fifty  or  sixty.  They  breed  a  vast  number  of 
goats,  which  easily  find  pasturage  amongst  the  rocks ;  a  few  of  them 
also  keep  sheep  and  oows,  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  some  parts  of  the 
Ledia,  where  they  sow  wheat  and  barley.  They  possess  few  horses  ; 
tlie  Medledj  have  about  twenty,  and  the  Szolout  and  Dhouhere  each 
a  dozen.  But  1  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  Arabs  again  in 
describing  the  people  of  the  country. 

*  The  tent  ui  which  we  slept  was  remarkably  large,  although  it 
could  not  easily  be  perceived  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  where  it 
was  pitched  :  yet  our  host  was  kept  awake  the  whole  night  by  the  fear 
of  robbers,  and  the  dogs  barked  incessantly.  He  told  me  next 
naming  that  the  Szolout  had  lately  been  very  successful  in  their 
nightly  depredations  upon  the  Medledj.  Our  host  having  no  barley, 
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give  my  horte  a  part  of  tome  wheat  wliich  he  had  juit  brought  from 
the  plain,  to  bake  into  bread  for  his  family. 

•  December  1st. — We  departed  at  sunrise,  the  night  having  been  to 
cold  that  none  of  us  was  able  to  sleep.  We  found  our  way  with  great 
difficulty  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  which  form  the  inner  Ledja, 
and  through  which  the  .Yrubs  alone  have  the  clue.  Some  of  the  rocki 
are  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  country  is  full  of  hills  and  Wadys.  In 
the  outer  Ledja  trees  are  less  frequent  than  here,  where  they  grow  in 
great  numbers  among  the  rocks;  the  most  common  are  the  oak,  the 
nlalloulu,  and  the  Houttan  ;  the  latter  is  the  bitter  almond,  from  the 
fruit  of  which  an  oil  is  extracted  used  by  the  people  of  the  country  to 
anoint  their  temples  and  forehead,  ns  a  cure  for  colds  ;  its  branches 
arc  in  great  demand  for  pipe  tubes.  There  arc  no  springs  in  any  part 
of  this  stony  district,  but  water  collects,  in  winter  time,  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  Wadys,  and  in  the  cisterns  and  Birkets  which  arc  every 
where  met  with  ;  in  some  of  these  it  is  kept  the  whole  summer  ;  when 
they  are  dried  up  the  Arabs  approach  the  borders  of  the  Ledja,  called 
the  Loehf,  to  water  their  cattle  at  the  springs  in  that  district.  The 
camel  it  met  with  throughout  the  Ledja,  and  walks  with  a  firm  step 
over  the  surface.  In  summer  he  feeds  on  the  flowers  or  dry  grass  of 
the  pasturing  places.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  Ledja  the  rocks  are 
in  many  places  cleft  asunder,  so  that  the  whole  hill  appears  shivered 
and  in  the  net  of  falling  down  :  the  layers  are  generally  horizontal, 
from  six  to  eight  feet,  or  more,  in  thickness,  sometimes  covering  the 
hills,  and  inclining  to  their  curve,  as  appears  from  the  Assures  which 
often  traverse  the  rock  from  top  to  bottom.  In  many  places  are 
ruined  walls  ;  from  ivhence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  a  stratum  of 
foil  of  sufficient  depth  for  cultivation,  had  in  ancient  times  covered 
the  rock. 

•  We  had  lost  our  road,  when  we  met  with  a  travelling  encamp¬ 
ment  of  Medicdj,  who  guided  us  into  a  more  open  place,  where  their 
companions  were  pitching  their  tents.  We  breakfasted  w’ith  them, 
and  1  was  present  during  an  interesting  conversation  between  one  of 
my  Druse  companions  and  an  Arab,  The  wife  of  the  latter,  it  ap¬ 
peared.  had  been  carried  off  by  another  .Arab,  who  fearing  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  injured  husband,  had  gone  to  the  Druse  Sheikh  of 
Khabeh,  and  having  secured  his  Dakhil,  or  protection,  returned  to 
the  woman  in  the  Ledja.  The  Sheikh  sent  word  to  the  husiMtnd, 
cautioning  him  against  taking  any  violent  measures  against  his  enemy. 
The  husband,  whom  we  here  met  with,  wished  to  persuade  the  Druses 
that  the  Dakhil  of  the  Sheikh  w  as  unjust,  and  that  the  adulterer  ought 
to  be  left  to  his  punishment.  The  Druse  not  agreeing  with  him,-  he 
swore  that  nothing  should  prevent  him  from  shedding  the  blood  of 
the  man  who  had  bereft  him  of  his  own  blood  ;  but  I  mas  persuaded 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  carry  his  threat  into  effect;  tor  should 
he  kill  his  eoemv,  the  Druses  would  not’fail  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
slayer  or  his  family. 

•  The  outer  Ledja  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inner,  on  this 
tide  as  well  ns  on  that  by  w  hich  we  entered  it,  the  former  being  much 
less  rocky,  and  more  At  for  pasturage  than  the  latter.  On  the  bor- 
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ders  of  the  inner  Ledja  we  pa^vsed  several  places  where  the  mill  ttonet 
are  made*  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  mv  journal. 
The  stones  are  cut  horizontally  out  of  the  rocks,  leaving  holes  of  four 
or  five  feet  in  depth,  and  as  many  in  circumference;  fifty  or  sixty  of 
these  excavations  are  often  met  with  in  the  circumference  of  a  mile* 
The  stones  are  carried  to  be  finished  at  Ezra,  Mehadje,  Aeib,  Kha- 
beb,  and  Shaara.’  pp.  Ill — 113. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1812,  Mr.  Burckhardt  left  Alep¬ 
po  on  a  tour  from  that  place  to  Damascus  through  the  valley  of 
tiie  Orontes  anil  Mount  Lihanus.  Nothing  remarkable  enough 
for  selection  occurs  till  he  reached  Maszyad. 

*  Maszyad,*  he  observes,  *  is  remarkable  from  being  the  chief  teat 
of  the  religious  sect  called  Ismayly.  Enquiries  have  otlcn  been  made 
concerning  the  religious  doctrines  of  this  sect,  >08  well  as  those  of  the 
Auzeyrys  and  Druses.  Not  only  European  travellers,  and  Europeans 
resident  in  Syria,  but  many  natives  of  influence,  have  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  these  idolaters,  witliout  success,  and 
several  causes  combine  to  make  it  probable,  that  their  doctrines  will 
long  remain  unknown.  The  principal  reason  is,  that  few  individuals 
among  them  become  acquainted  with  the  most  important  nnd  tecr^ 
tenets  of  their  faith  ;  the  generality  contenting  themselves  with  the 
observance  of  sontc  exterior  practices,  while  the  arcana  are  possessed 
by  the  select  few.  It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  their  religious 
books  would  not  unveil  the  mystery  ?  It  is  true  that  all  the  diflcrenl 
sects  possess  books,  which  they  regard  as  sacred,  but  they  are  in« 
telllgible  only  to  the  initiated.  A  sacred  book  of  the  Anzeyrys  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  chief  of  the  array  of  Youssef  Pasha,  which  pluii* 
dered  the  castles  of  that  sect  in  1808;  it  came  afterwards  into  the 
possession  of  my  friend  Selym  of  Hamah,  who  had  destined  it  as  8 
present  to  me  ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  it  to  a  travel¬ 
ling  physician,  and  the  book  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Rousseau, 
the  French  Consul  at  Aleppo,  who  has  had  it  translated  into  French, 
and  means  to  publish  it;  hut  it  will  probably  throw  little  light  upon 
the  question.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  extreme  caution  of 
tlic  Ismaylys  upon  this  subject:  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  visit 
any  part  of  the  country  under  the  Turkish  government,  they  assume 
the  character  of  Mussulmans:  being  well  aware  that  if  they  should 
be  detected  in  the  practice  of  any  rite  contrary  to  the  Turkish  re¬ 
ligion,  their  hypoorisy,  in  affecting  to  follow  the  latter,  would  no 
longer  be  tolerated:  and  their  being  once  clearly  known  robe  pagans, 
which  they  are  only  suspected  to  be  at  present,  would  expose  them 
to  the  heaviest  exactions,  and  might  even  be  followed  by  their  total 
expulsion  or  extirpation.  Christians  and  Jews  are  tolerated  because 
Mohumined  and  his  immediate  successors  granted  them  protection, 
and  because  the  Turks  acknowledge  Christ  and  the  Prophets  ;  but 
there  is  no  instance  whatever  of  pagans  being  tolerated. 

‘  The  Ismalys  are  generally  reported  to  observe  some  infamous 
rites,  and  to  mix  on  certain  days  of  the  year  in  promiscuous  de¬ 
bauchery.  When'  they  go  to  Hamah  they  pray  in  the  mosque,  whicii 
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they  never  <lo  ut  Kalmit  Maiiyad.  Tliii  contle  litit  been  froiu  nucieiit 
timet  Uieir  cliief  teat.  One  of  them  ntterleil  timt  hit  religimi  iU*i« 
CwndecI  fi’oin  Itiimyli  the  tnnui'  Ahrihuin,  and  that  the  lainuylyt  have 
been  |H*Me»ted  ol  the  cattle  tince  the  time  uf  LI  Melek  el  Uliahcr,  at 
acknowledged  by  the  Firmahnt  of  the  Porte,  A  few  yeart  since  they 
were  driven  out  of  it  by  tlie  Anzeyryt,  in  coutequence  oi'  a  moat 
daring  act  of  treachery.  The  Anxeyryt  and  Itiuaylyt  have  always 
been  at  enmity,  the  conteuuence,  perhaps,  of  some  religious  differ* 
ences.  In  lH()7t  a  trihe  of  the  former  liaving  quarrcileu  with  their 
chief,  quitted  ttieir  anode  in  the  mountains,  and  applied  to  the  Kmir 
of  Mas/yad  for  an  asylum.  The  latter,  glad  oi  an  op|>ortunity  to 
divide  the  strength  of  his  enemies,  readily  granted  the  request,  and 
about  three  hundred)  with  their  Sheikh  Malimoud,  settled  at  Masa- 
yad,  the  Lmir  carrying  his  hospitality  so  far  as  to  order  several  fanii* 
lies  to  quit  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  room  for  the  new 
aettiers.  For  several  months  all  was  tranquil,  till  one  day,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  Anxeyrys, 
at  a  given  signal,  killed  the  Hinir  and  his  son  in  the  castle,  and  then 
fell  upon  the  Isinaylys  who  had  remained  in  their  houses,  sparing  no 
one  tlioy  could  find,  and  plundering  at  the  same  time  the  whole  town. 
On  the  following  day  the  An/eyrys  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
iboir  couutrymen,  which  proved  that  their  pretended  emigration  had 
boon  a  deopdaid  plot ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  l>eing  kept  secret  for 
three  uionUis  by  so  great  a  number  of  them,  serves  to  shew  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people.  About  three  hundred  Isinaylys  perished  on  this 
occasion  ;  ilie  families  who  had  escaped  in  the  sack  ut  the  town,  fled 
to  llaiiiuh,  Homs,  and  Tripoli,  and  their  treaclieroui  enemies  auc- 
c^easfully  attacked  three  other  Istimyly  castles  in  the  mountain.  'Flic 
Isiuuylys  then  implored  the  protection  of  Yoiissef  Fashut  at  that  time 
governor  of  Damascus,  who  marched  with  four  or  five  thousand  men 
against  the  Anxeyrys,  retook  the  castles  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Isroaylys,  hut  kept  the  whole  of  the  plunder  of  the  Anzeyrys  to  him¬ 
self.  This  castle  of'  Mus/.yud,  with  u  garrison  of  forty  men,  resisted 
his  wliole  army  for  three  months. 

*  In  IKK),  ttUer  Youssaf  Fushu  had  been  exiled  by  the  Forte,  the 
Ismaylys  who  had  tied  to  liamah,  1  loins,  and  Tripoli  returned,  and 
Maszyail  is  now  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  and  liKy  Ismayly 
families,  and  by  thirty  uf  (!hristiani.  The  chief,  who  resides  in  the 
castle,  is  styled  Kmir;  his  name  is  Zoghehy,  of  the  family  of  Soici* 
man  |  he  informed  me  that  his  family  hud  been  possessors  of  the  Kmir* 
ship  from  remote  times,  and  that  they  are  recognised  as  such  hy  ax- 
prsst  Kirmahns  from  the  Forte  ;  Zogherhy  is  a  nephew  of  Mustapha, 
the  Kmir  who  was  slain  hy  the  Anzeyrys.  Some  of  his  relations 
C4Miiiuand  in  the  Isiniiyly  castles  uf  Kl  Kadiiious,  K1  Kohf,  K1  Aleyka, 
and  Kl  Merkah,  in  the  inouutains  towards  Ladukie,  After  what  has 
taken  place,  it  may  he  presumed  that  the  hatred  between  tlio  two 
nations  is  extreme  :  they  are,  ap|mrently,  at  |>eace,  but  many  secret 
murders  arc  cuminittcd.  **  Do  you  sup|His4*,”  said  a  handsome  young 
roan  U>  me,  while  his  eyes  Hashed  wiili  anger,  **  that  these  whiskers 
ahall  turn  gray  before  1  shall  have  taken  iiiy  revenge  for  a  slaughtered 
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will*  anil  IHO  inthiit  cliililriMi.**  Hut  the  iaiiinvlya  urewcak  ;  1  do  not 
think  they  can  miutcr  eight  liunilrcil  tirclucki,  while  the  Anxeyrya 
Mre  triple  chul  number. 

*  'rlie  principal  produce  of  the  ncighhuurhouii  of  Maaxyad  it  ailk. 
'Hiey  have  large  planfatiuna  of  mulberry  treea,  which  are  watered  by 
iiunteroui  rivuleta  deacciiding  un  all  aidca  IVom  the  mountain  into  the 
valley;  and  aa  few  of  them  dry  up  in  the  aumaieri  thia  niuat  boa 
delightful  reaidcncc  during  the  hot  aeuson.  There  are  three  or  four 
lamayly  viilagea  in  the  neighbinirhood  of  Moaxyad.*  pp. 

Tripoli,  called  hy  the  Araha  Turaholoa,  Htaiida  on  the  declivity 
of  the  lowt  at  hilU  of  the  LilmuuH.  The  city  heiira  morka  of 
the  criihudeH,  having  Ht'veral  Gotliic  HtruciiireH.  Itia  built  upon 
one  of  the  hiohl  favoured  apota  in  Syria,  aa  every  variety  of 
clime  ia,  hyinmina  of  the  aea-coaat  and  the  inountaina,  within  u 
hliort  diatance.  Mr.  Hurckhardt  eatimati'a  the  inhuhilanlN  at 
al)ont  l/‘i,(K)0,  of  which  a  third  are  (ireek  Chiiatiana,  The  liar- 
hour  ia  formed  hy  a  line  of  low  roe.ka,  atretching  from  the  point 
of  the  Myna  about  two  milea  into  the  aea  tetwarda  the  north. 
The  commerce  of  'I'ripoli  haa  decit*aaed  ot' lute  relatively  to  the 
••nlirt*  commerce  id’  Syria,  'riieii!  are  a  few  I'ranka  there,  who 
ure  in  extreme  miaery.  Hut  ita  princij>al  tratlic  ia  in  ailk  jtro- 
duced  upon  tin*  mountain,  of  which  it  exporla  annually  unoiit 
8()0  (|nintalH,  at  HO/.  atiuTmg  per  ipiintal.  r'ormerly  the  I'rench 
took  ailk  in  exchange  for  their  gooda,  which  waa  ufterwardH 
bought  up  at  MaraidllcH  hy  tin?  Harhury  merchunt^i.  Thia  trade, 
however,  haa  eeaaed  in  eonaeipn^nce  of  the  dtreay  of  I'reiich 
connnerce.  Another  article  of  exportation  ia  apongea,  which 
are  fouinl  on  the  aea-ahore  and  at  a  little  di'pth  in  the  aea.  Hieir 
price  ia  from  25  to  10  piaatera  ptT  thoiiaand.  It  ia  u  curioua 
■act,  that  Hoap  ahould  he  imported  into  Tripoli  from  Candiu. 
'I'he  reahon  is,  that  the  ('retail  aoap  haa  very  little  alkali;  but  on 
ita  arrival  at  'I'ripoli,  ime  fourth  of  ita  weight  of  alkali  ia  add¬ 
ed,  ainl  it  ia  thmi  aold  to  advantage.  'Die  government  iaa  Fa- 
alialik  divided  into  ditiertuit  diatricta  of  Mount  l.ilmntia. 

At  Heteddeiii,  Mr.  Hnrckharilt  waa  received  with  great 
I'ourteay  hy  the  banir  Heahir,  a  moat  important  peraoiiage  in 
thia  moiintainniiH  region,  lie  iaat  preairnt  inaater  of  the  wnole 
mountain  from  Helad  Akkar  to  near  y\kka(Acre)  includin|^  the 
valley  of  Hekaa  and  part  of  the  Anti-lahuima  and  Ujebel 
Kaaheikh.  lie  paya  lor  the  whole  country  530puraeu,  of  which 
1311  go  to  Tripoli,  and  400  to  Saida  or  Acre;  hut  the  extraordU 
nary  demanda  of  the  Paalias  ainounl  to  at  leant  300  more.  The 
p«*wer  of  the  Kmir,  however,  ia  a  mere  ahadow.  The  govern* 
nuMit  ia  actually  in  the  handa  of  the  Driiae  chiel  Heahir.  I'be 
policy  of  governing  hy  diviaion  oidaina  in  these  devoted  coiiii- 
Irien.  The  Druaea  being  divided  into  two  parties,  it  hiiH  been 
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tleeiued  inexpedient  to  have  the  "overnor  chosen  from  that 
sect ;  for  he  would  in  uU  probability  involve  the  country 
in  the  quarrels  of  his  own  party,  and  endeavour  from  time 
to  time  to  extenninate  his  adversaries.  A  Turk,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  the  balance  between  them,  chiefly  by 
means  of  ojjposing  the  Cliristians  to  the  Dntses.  Such  has  neeu 
fur  many  years  the  policy  of  the  l^orte  towards  these  remote  dr 
pendencies.  ‘Recently  three  sects  have  arisen,  Djonbelat, 
l)ekv,  and  Neked,  but  the  Djonbelat  have  now  the  decided  as¬ 
cendancy.  They  carry  every  thing  with  a  high  hand.  Their 
chief  Kl  Sheikh  Reshir  is  a  great  and  wealthy  potentate,  his 
inc(»me  being  about  2000  purses,  or  50,000/.  sterling;  and  the 
Kinir  Heshir  can  do  nothing  witliout  his  consent ;  he  is  more- 
over  obliged  to  sliure  with  him  the  contributions  he  extorts  from 
the  mountaineers.  But  the  Christians,  who  are  a  warlike  peo- 
|de,  detest  the  name  of  Druse  too  much  to  submit  to  a  chief  of 
that  community.  It  is  said,  that  to  attacli  the  Christians  more 
closely  to  him,  the  Emir  Beshir  and  his  family  have  secretly 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  IMr.  Burckhardt  has  collected 
several  important  facts  relative  to  the  political  cahals  ami  in¬ 
trigues  of  this  imfreqiiented  region  of  tlie  world,  which  our 
limits  compel  us  to  pass  over  ;  l)ut  it  would  he  injustice  to  the 
work,  to  omit  the  valuable  notices  of  the  Druses,  w'hich  carry 
with  them  every  appearance  of  authenticity  and  fidelity. 

‘  With  respect  to  the  true  religion  of  the  Druses,  none  but  a  learned 
Druse  can  satisfy  the  enquirer’s  curiosity.  What  1  have  already  said 
of  the  Anzeyrys  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Druses;  their  rchgioui 
o|)inions  will  for  ever  remain  a  secret,  unless  revealed  by  a  Druse. 
Their  customs,  however,  may  be  described  ;  and,  as  far  as  they  can 
tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery,  the  veil  may  be  drawn  aside  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  traveller.  It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  with  them  to  adopt 
the  religious  practices  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  and  to 
protbssthe  creed  of  the  strongest.  Hence,  they  all  . profess  Islamisn 
ID  Syria;  and  even  those  who  have  been  baptised  on  account  of  their 
alliance  with  the  Shehab  family,  still  practise  the  exterior  forms  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  'i'hcrc  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Druses  go  one  day  to  the  mosque,  and  the  next  to  the  church. 
all  profess  Islaroism,  and  whenever  they  mix  with  Mohaounedani  tlie| 
perform  the  rites  prescribed  by  their  religion.  In  private,  however* 
they  break  the  fast  of  Raroadhan,  curse  Mohammed,  indulge^ |o 
wine,  anil  eat  food  forbidden  by  the  Koran.  They  bear  an  inveto- 
TQtc  hatred  to  all  religions  except  their  own,  but  more  particularly 
the  l^'ranks,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  current  among  thew 
that  the  Europeans  will  one  day  overthrow  their. commonwealth  :  this 
hatred  lias  been  increased  since  the  invasion  of  the  French,  aind  the 
nuist  un|>ardoiial>le  offence  which  one  Druse  can  offer  to  another,  is  tP 
say  to  him,  “  May  God  put  a  hat  on  you  !” 
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*  Notliin^  is  more  sacred  with  a  Druse  than  his  public  reputation  i 
he  wili  orerlook  an  insult  if  known  only  to  him  who  has  offered  it  twl 
will  put  up  with  blows  where  his  interest  is  concerned,  provided  no*^ 
body  is  a  witness  ;  but  the  slightest  abuse  given  in  public  he  revengof 
with  die  greatest  fury.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  die 
national  character in  public  a  Druse  may  appear  honourable ;  but 
he  is  easily  tempted  to  u  contrary  behaviour  w^cn  he  bas  reasoa  tp 
think  that  his  conduct  ^*ill  remain  undi^covored*  The  ties  of  blood 
and  friendaliip  have  no  power  amongst  them  ;  the  son  no  sooner  at^ 
tuios  the  years  of  maturity  than  he  begins  to  plot  against  bis  father*. 
Examples  are  not  wa«iting  of  their  assailing  the  cliastity  of  their  mo* 
thers,  end  towards  their  sisters  such  conduct  is  so  freauent^  that  A 
father  never  allows  a  full-grown  son  to  remain  alone  with  any  of  tlif 
females  of  his  family.  Tlieir  own  religion  allows  thorn  to  take  tbdr 
sisters  in  marriage  ;  but  they  arc  restrained  from  indulging  in  this 
connexion,  on  account  of  its  repugnance  to  the  Mahommeuan  laWA* 
'A  i)ruse  has  seldom  more  than  one  wife^  bat  ho  divorces  her  under 
the  iligUtest  .pretext;  and  it  is  a  custom  among  them,  that  if  a  wUf 
asks  herihusbund’s  permission  to  go  out,  aud  he  spys  to  lier  **  Go,” 
without  adding,  **  and  come  back/*  she  is  tlieruhy  divorced  4  nor  can 
•her  husband  .recover  her,  even  though  it  should  be  their  mutual  wish, 
till  she  is  married  again  according  to  the  Turkish  forms,  and  tUxoroeti 
from  her  second  husband.  It  is  known,  that  the  Druses,  iike  all  XiO- 
vantincs,  are  very  jealous  of  their  wives  ;  adultery,  however,  is  raiwiy 
punished  with  denthi:  if  a  wife  is  detected  in  it,  she  is  divorced  4  but 
the  husband  .‘is  afraid  to  kill  .her  seducer,  because  his  death  wouldibo 
revenged,  for  the  Druses  are  inexorable  with  respect  to  the  law 
retaliation  :of  blood ;  they  (know  >100  that  if  ,the  •  affair  were  to  bocemo 
public,  the. governor  would  ruin  both  parties  by  his  extortions.  Un¬ 
natural  propensities  are  very  common  amongst  them. 

*  The  Akol  are  those  who  are  supposed  ‘  know  the  doctrines  of 

the  Druse  religion  ;  they  .superintend  divine  wprtlup  in  the  chapels, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  KhaioMe*;and  they  instruct  tbc  children  in  a  Kind 
of  catechism.  They  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  swearing,  and  all 
abusive  [language,  and  dare  not  wear  any  article  of  gold  or  silver  in 
.thfir  dress.  Many  of  them  umke  it  a  rule  never  to  eat  of  any  food, 
nor  to  receive  any  money,  which  they  suspect  to  have  been  impro¬ 
perly  acquired.  ForitUis  reason,  whenever  they  have  to  receive  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money,  they  take  care  it  shall  be  first  exchanged,  for 
.other  coin.  The  Sheikh  El  Nedjem,  who  generally  accompanies 
•the  Sheikh  Beshir,  in  his  visits  to  the  Emir,  never  tastes  food  in  .the 
palace  of  the  latter,  nor  even  smokes  a  pipe  there,  always  asserting 
that  whatever  the  Emir  possesses  Ims  been  unlawfully  obtained. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  Akal,  and  women  arc  also  admitted 
into  the  order,  a  privilege  which  many  avail  themselves  of,  from  par¬ 
simony,  as  they  arc  thus  exempted  from  wearing  the  expensive  head¬ 
dress  and  rich  silks  fashionable  among  tlieni.  *** 

*  A  father  cannot  entirely  disinherit  his  son,  in  that  case  hk  will 
would  be  set  aside  ;  but  he  may  leave  him  a  single  mulberry  tree  for 
his  portion.  There  Is  a  Druse  Kadhi  at  Deir  el  Kammar,-  who  jadget 
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according  to  the  Turkish  laws,  and  the  customs  of  the  Druses  t'hif 
office  is  hereditary  in  a  Druse  family  ;  but  he  is  held  in  little  repute* 
as  all  causes  of  importance  arc  carried  before  the  Emir  or  the  Ishelkh 
Beshir. 

*  The  Druses  do  not  circumcise  their  children;  circumcision  is  pra» 
tiled  only  in  the  mountain  by  those  members  of  the  Shehob  family 
who  continue  to  be  Mahommedans. 

*  The  best  feature  in  the  Druse  character  is  that  peculiar  law  of 
Iiospitallty,  which  forbids  them  ever  to  betray  a  guest.  1  made  par* 
ticular  enquiries  on  this  subiect,  and  1  am  satisfiea  that  no  considera¬ 
tion  of  interest  or  dread  of  power  will  induce  a  Druse  to  give  up  a 
oerson  who  has  once  placed  himself  under  his  protection;  Persons 
from  all  parts  of  Syria  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  taking  refuge  in 
the  mountain,  where  they  are  in  perfect  security  from  the  moment 
they  enter  upon  the  Emir’s  territory ;  should  the  prince  ever  be 
tempted  by  large  offers  to  consent  to  give  up  a  refugee,  the  wholt 
country  would  rise  to  prevent  such  a  stain  on  their  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  mighty  Djezzar,  who  had  invested  his  own  creatures  with 
the  government  of  the  mountain,  never  could  force  them  to  give  up  a 
single  iudividual  of  all  those  who  fled  thither  from  his  tyranny# 
Whenever  he  became  very  urgent  in  his  demands,  the  Emir  inforrow 
the  fugitive  of  his  danger,  and  advised  him  to  conceal  himself  fora 
time  in  some  more  distant  part  of  his  territory  ;  an  answer  was  then 
returned  to  Djezzar  that  the  object  of  his  resentment  had  fled.  The 
■syKim  which  is  thus  afforded  by  the  mountain  is  one  of  tho  greatest 
advantages  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  enjoy  over  those  in  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

*  The  Druses  arc  extremely  fond  of  raw  meat ;  whenever  a  sheep  k 
killed,  the  raw  liver,  heart,  &c.  are  considered  dainties ;  the  Chrii^ 
tians  follow  their  example,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  glass  of  brandy 
with  every  slice  of  meat.  In  many  parts  of  Syria,  I  have  seen  the 
common  people  eat  raw  meat  in  their  favourite  dish,  the  Kobbes ; 
the  women  especially  indulge  in  this  luxury. 

*  Mr.  Barker  told  me  that  during  his  two  year’s  residence  at  Harisss 
and  in  the  mountain,  he  never  heard  any  kind  of  music.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  are  too  devout  to  occupy  themselves  with  such  worldly  pleasurdh 
and  the  Druses  have  no  sort  of  musical  instruments. 

*  The  Druses  have  a  few  historical  books  which  mention  their  na- 
tion ;  Ibn  Shebat,  for  instance,  as  I  was  told,  gives  in  his  historv  ai 
the  Califes,  that  of  the  Druses  also,  and  of  the  family  of  Sbeoah 

*  Emir  Haidar,  a  relation  of  the  Emir  Beshir,  has  lately  begun  to  cooh 
pile  a  history  of  the  Shehabs,  which  already  forms  a  thick  quarto 
vokinie. 

*  I  believe  that  the  greatest  amount  of  the  military  forcea(Of'itbr 
Druses  is  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  firelocks  ;  the  Chriatiaai 
of  itie  mountain  may,  perhaps,  be  double  that  number ;  but  1  coaceivt  | 
that  the  most  potent  Pasha  or  Emir  would  never  be  able  to  coUsct 
•more  than  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  mountain.*  pp.  200--*4.  . 

Mr.  Burckhardt  explored  the  ruins  of  Djeraisli,  a  city  buft 
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wpon  both  sides  of  Wady  Deir  or  the  river  of  Djemsh.  Tlie 
lua^itiide  and  extent  of  the  ancient  city  are  attested  by  the 
present  mins.  He  seems  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
ancient  Oerasa,  one  of  the  principal  tov/ns  of  the  Decapolis* 
But  this  position  by  no  means  agrees  with  that  given  to  Gcrasa 
bv  D’Anville,  who  places  it  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake  of  Ti» 
berias,  40  miles  to  the  north-west  of  this  place.  We  cannot 
even  abridge  the  long  and  detailed  examination  of  these  ruins. 
We  have  only  room  to  observe,  that  their  style  of  architecture 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  best  period  of  the  Corinthian  order^ 
the  capitals  being  uniformly  ornamented  with  acanthus  leaves-; 
and  the  whole  edifice  of  the  temple,  which  is  minutely  described 
by  our  Traveller,  he  decidedly  prefers  in  point  of  taste  and 
magnificence  to  every  public  building  of  the  same  kind  in  Syritt# 
the  temple  of  tlie  sun  at  Palmyra  excepted.  ^ 

The  population  of  the  Haouran  is  computed  by  Burckbardt, 
exclusively  of  the  Arabs  who  frequent  the  plain,  the  mountain, 
and  the  Ledja,  at  about  50  or  60,000,  ot  whom  6  or  7,000 
are  Druses,  and  3,000  Christians.  The  Turks  aiid  Christians 
have  tlie  same  mode  of  life,  and  in  their  dress,  manners,  &c. 
resemble  the  Arabs.  They  seldom  quarrel,  but  when  dis¬ 
cords  happen,  the  Christian  fears  not  to  strike  the  Turk,  or  to 
execrate  his  religion,  a  crime  which  in  (every  town  of  Syria 
.would  expose  the  oti'ender  to  death, 

‘  Hospitality  tp  strangers,'  observes  Mr.  Burcjchanlt,  •  is  another  cha¬ 
racteristic  common  to  the  Arabs,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Haouran.  A 
traveller  may  alight  at  any  bouse  he  pleases ;  a  mat  will  immediately 
bt'  spread  tor  him,  coffee  made,  and  a  breakf^t  or  dinner  set  befui^ 
him.  It  has  often  happened  to  me,  that  sevord  persons  presented 
themselves,  each  liegging  that  1  would  lodge  at  his  house  mid  this 
hospitality  is  not  contin^  to  the  traveller ;  his  horse  or  camel  i$  also 
fed,  the  first  with  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  moud  (abopt  .19  lbs.)  of  bar¬ 
ley,  the  second  with  straw.  But  1  was  often  dissatisfied,  because, l<;s$ 
than  a  moud  is  not  sufficient  for  a  horse  on  a  jpurney,  whkb^  accprdipg 
to  the  cuitoms  of  these  countries,  is  fed  only  iu  the  evening,  /  As  U 
jioQld  be  an  affront  to  buy  any  corn,  the  horse -remains  ill  fe<L  r  Ou  re¬ 
turning  to  the  house  of  the  Sheikh,  after  my  tpur  through  tfic  deKrt/gne 
of  my  Druse  guides  insisted  upon  my  taking  my  horse  to  biVs(|i4es  mslead 
of  the  Sheikh's;  when  1  was  about  to  depart,  the  Druse.brougbf  my  korae  |o 
the  door,  and  when  I  complained  that  he  had  fallen  off  in  the  few  days  I  had 
remained  there,  the  Sheikh  said  to  me,  **  You  are  ignorant  of  iku  ways 
of  this  country ;  if  your  host  does  not  feed  your  horse  wfU/iosiat  upon  kts 
giving  him  a  moud  of  barley  daily  ;  he  dares  not  refuse  iL"  n  liis  ftfpoint 
of  ^our  with  the  host  never  to  accept  of  ike  tinaikst;  «nBiijfniiii>  a 
gu^  f T  oiH>e  only  ventured  to  give  a  few  piastcei  to  the  child  df  Wfoor 
family  at  /ahouct,  by  whom  we  had  been  hospitably  treated,  g^d  off 
withuat  attending  to  the  cries  of  the  mother,  who  insisted  updn  my 
Ukiag  back  the  money.'*  p.  2.94.  '  * 
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In  the  nutnnier  of  1812.  Mr.  Borckhurdt  being  det>irou6  of 
obtuiniug  further  knowledge  of  the  niouutuius  to  the  eu^t  u( 
the  Jordun,  und  piirticularly  of  visiting  tiie  almost  unkuowu 
districts  to  the  east  of  the  lied  Sea,  resolved  to  pursue  the 
perilous  route  from  Damascus  to  Cairo,  in  preference  to  the 
more  l>fateii  track  through  Jerusalem  and  Ghuza.  Having 
aMumed  the  most  common  Bedouin  dress,  and  tlie  most  simple 
ef|inpiuent,  he  mounted  a  mare,  which  he  says  was  not  likely  to 
excite  tlie  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  and  on  the  I8th  of  June  left 
Damascus.  Our  Traveller’s  details  of  this  journey  are  well 
worthy  of  notice,  but  we  have  little  space  for  tlienu  But  as 
neither  Shaw,  Clarke,  nor  any  other  traveller  into  Palestine, 
has  minutely  described  Tabaria  (the  ancient  Tiberias),  we  think 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  extract  a  part  of  his  description  of  it* 

*  It  stands  dose  to  the  lake,  upon  a  small  plain,  surrounded  by 
inoontains.  It  is  hot  and  unhealtny,  as  the  mountain  impedes  the 
free  course  of  the  westerly  winds.  Little  rain  falls  in  winter,  and  ths 
temperature  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Tabaria  with  its  district  of  ten  or  twelve  villages,  is  a  part  of  tlie 
Paahalik  of  Akka.  The  Christian  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  threw 
his  net.  There  arc  about  4,()(X)  inhabitants  in  Tabaria,  one  fourth  of 
Whom  arc  Jews.  -  Tlie  Christian  community  consists  only  of  a  few 
families,  but  they  enjoy  great  liberty,  nnd  are  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  Turks.  The  diH’erence  of  treatment  which  the  Christians 
cx|)crieuce  i’roni  tlie  Turks  in  different  parts  of  Syria,  is  very  remark* 
able.  In  some  places  u  Christian  would  be  deprived  of  his  last  farthing, 
if  not  his  life,  were  he  to  curse  the  Muhomineduii  religion  when 
quarrelling  with  a  Turk  ;  while  in  others  but  a  few  hours  distant,  he 
retorts  with  impunity  upon  the  Mahoinmedan,  every  invective  wliich 
he  may  utter  against  the  Christian  religion.  At  Szalfad,  where  is  a 
amull  religious  community,  the  Turks  are  extreinefy  intolerant ;  at 
Tiberias,  on  the  contrary,  1  have  seen  Christians  beating  Turks  in 
the  public  Bazar.  This  difference  seems  chiefly  to  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  local  government.  That  of  Suleiman  Paslia  ol 
Akka,  the  successor  of  DJezzar,  is  distinguished  for  its  religioub 
tolerance;  while  Danuiscus  still  continues  to  l>e  the  seat  of  fanaticism, 
and  will  remain  so  as  long  ns  there  are  no  Trank  establishments  or 
European  agents  in  that  city. 

• .  •  *  •  «• 

‘  Tlie  pilgrim  Jew  s,  who  repair  to  Tiberias,  are  of  all  ages  from 
tweUc  tousixty.  If  they  bring  a  little  money  with  them,  the  cunning 
of  their  brethren  here  soon  deprives  them  of  it ;  for  as  they  arrive 
with  the  most  extravagant  iileus  of  the  holy  cities,  they  uie  eOsil) 
imposed  upon  hefore  their  enthusiasm  begins  to  cool.  To  rent  a 
house  in  which  some  learned  Rabbin  or  saint  died,  to  visit  the  tomlb 
of  tlie  most  renowned  devotees,  to  have  the  sacred  books  opened  ii» 
their  presence,  and  public  prayers  read  for  the  salvation  of  the  new 
comers,  all  these  incstiuiuble  advantages,  together  witli  various  otliir 
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minor  rvligiotiB  trrok%  toon  strip  the  stranger  of  bis  last  (artlung  |  he 
then  becomes  dependent  upon  the  cbaritj  of  hb  natioi^  upon  foreign 
subcidies,  or  upon  the' fervour  of  some  inexperienced  pilgrim^  ThoM 
idio  got  abroad  as  missionaries  generally  realise  some  nroperty,  as 
they  are  allowed. ten  per  cent,  upon  nil  alms  collected^  oesides, their 
travelling  expenses.  The  Jewbh  devotees  pass  the  whole  day  in  rte 
sehools  or  the  svnagogue,  reciting  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Tkil* 
mud,  both  of  which  many  of  them  know  entirely  by  heart.  They 
ail  write  Hebrew ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  fine  hand-writing  nmoug 
them;  their  learning  seems  to  boon  the  some  level  as  thaiof4be 
Turks,  among  whom  an  Olema  thinks  he  has  attained  the  pinnade 
of  knowledge,  if  he  can  recite  all  the  Koran  together  with  some 
thousand  of  Hadeath,  or  sentences  of  the  Prophet,  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  him;  but  nekber  Jevi'S,  nor  Turks,  aor  Christians  iq  these 
countnes,  have  the  slightest  idea  of  that  criticism,  wbicli  might  guide 
them  to  a  rational  explanation,  or  emendation  of  their  sacnkl  books* 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  put  questions  to  several  of  the  first  Rabbins,  con¬ 
cerning  the  desert  in  which  the  children  of  Israol  lojoumed  tor 
forty  years ;  I'  found  that  my  own  scanty  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  Palestine,  and  of  its  partition  amongst  the  twelve  tribes, i  wot  su¬ 
perior  to  theirs. 

*  There  are  some  beautiful  copies  of  the  books  of  Moses  in  tlie 
Syrian  synagogue,  written  upon  a  long  roll  of  leather,  not  parehment, 
bat  no  one  could  tell  me  when  or  where  they  were  made;  1. suspect, 
however,  that  they  came  from  fiagdat,  where  the  best  Hebrew  soribes 
live,  and  of  whose  writings  1  had  seen  many  fine  specimens  at  Alofipo 
and  Damascus.  The  libraries  of  the  two  schools  at  Tiberias  ore 
moderately  stockeil  witli  Hebrew  books,  most  of  which  have. been 
printed  at  Vienna  and  Venice.  Except  some  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Talmud,  tliey  have  no  manuscripts.  ^  • 

.*  They  observe  a  singular  custom  here  in  praying;  while  the 
lUbbin  recites  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted  from 
thein,  the  congregation  frequently  imitate  by  their  voice  or  getturt^s, 
the  meaning  of  some  remarkable  {xissages  ;  fur  example,  when  the 
Rabbin  pronounces  the  words,  **  praise  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,”  they  imitate  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  their 
closed  lists.  When  **  a  horrible  tempest”  occurs,  they  pulF  and 
blow  to  represent  a  storm;  or  should  he  mention  ”  the  cries  of  the 
righteous  in  distress,”  they  all  set  up  a  loud  screaming  ;  and  it  not 
unfK.'quently  happens  that  while  some  are  still  blowing  the  storm, 
others  liuve  already  begun  the  cries  of  the  righteous;  thus  forming 
a  concert  which  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear 
witli  gravity.*  p.  322 — 327. 

We  niiiKt  only  indulge  oui>elves  in  a  few  extracts’  fmui  the 
long  and  aoniewhat  elaborate  account  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  although  w’e  are  aware  that  it  haa  been  visited  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Turner,  De  Mint,  and  other  travellers, 

'  The  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  situated  in  a  volley  so  narrow,  that 
one  part  of  the  building  stands  on  the  side  of  the  western  mountain, 
^hilc  a  space  of  twenty  paces  only  is  left  between  its  walls  and  Uic 
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ctstcrn  mountain.  The  valley  is  open  to  the  north,  from  whence 
approaches  the  road  from  Cairo;  to  the  south,  close  behind'  the 
convent,  it  is  sliut  up  by  a  third  mountain,  less  steep  than  the  others, 
over  which  passes  the  road  to  Sherm.  The  convent  is  an  irregular 
quodranele  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces,  enclosed  by  high 
and  solid  walls  built  with  blocks  of  granite,  and  fortified  by  several 
small  towers.  While  the  French  were  in  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  east 
wall  which  had  fallen  down,  was  completely  rebuilt  by  order  of 
General  Kleber,  who  sent  workmen  here  for  that  purpose.  ‘  The 
upper  part  of  the  walls  in  the  interior,  is  built  of  a  mixture  of  gra- 
nite-sand  and  gravel,  cemented  together  by  mud,  which  has  acquired 
great  hardness. 

•  The  convent  contains  eight  or  ten  small  court-yards,  some  of 
which  are  neatly  laid  out  in  beds  of  flowers  and  vegetables ;  a  few 
date-trees  and  cypresses  also  grow  there,  and  great  numbers  of  vines. 

1  he  distribution  of  the  interior  is  very  irregular,  and  could  not  be 
otherwise,  consufering  the  slope  upon  which  the  building  stands;  but 
the  whole  is  very  clean  and  neat.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
small  rooms,  in  the  lower  and  upper  stories,  most  of  which  are  at 
present  unoccupied.  The  principal  building  in  the  interior  is  the 

5reat  church,  which,  as  well  as  the  convent,  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
ustiuian,  but  it  has  subsequently  undergone  frequent  repairs.  The 
form  of  the  church  is  an  oblong  square,  the  roof  is  supported  by  a 
double  row  of  fine  granite  pillars,  which  have  been  covered  with  a 
coat  of  white  plaster,  perhaps  because  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone 
was  not  agreeable  to  tnc  monks,  who  saw  granite  on  every  side  of 
them.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  of  different  designs;  several 
of  them  bear  a  rescmlilance  to  palm  branches,  while  others  are  a  close 
but  coarse  imitation  of  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  such  as 
is  seen  at  Philce,-  and  in  several  temples  in  Nubia.  The  dome  over  the 
nltar  still  remains  as  it  was  constructed  by  Justinian,  whose  portrait, 
together  with  that  of  hi§  wife  Theodora,  may  yet  be  distinguished  on 
the  dome,  together  with  a  large  picture  of  the  transfiguration,  in 
honour  of  which  event  the  convent  was  erected.  An  abundance  of 
silver  lamps,  paintings,  and  portraits  of  saints  adorn  the  walls  round 
the  altar;  among  the  latter  is  a  Saint  Christopher,  with  a  dog’s  head. 
The  floor  of  the  church  is  finely  paved  with  slabs  of  marble.’ 

•  ^  ♦ 

‘  The  convent  formerly  resembled  in  its  establishment  that  of  tho 
IIolv  Sepulchre  ut  Jerusalem,  which  contains  churches  of  various 
seeU  of  Christians.  Every  principal  sect,  except  the  Calvinists  and 
I’rotcstaiits,  had  its  churches  in  the  convent  of  Sinai.  I  was  shewn  » 
the  chapels  belonging  to  tlic  Syrians,  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Latins, 
but  they  have  long  been  abandoned  by  their  owners;  the  church  of 
the  Latins  fell  into  ruins  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ex* 
istcnce  of  so  many  churclics,  is,  that  clo»o  by  the  great  cliiirch 
stands  a  Malumietan  mosque,  spacious  enough  to  contain  two  hun¬ 
dred  |>eoplc  at  prayers.  Tlic  monks  told  me  that  it  was  built  in  the 
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tixteenU)  century,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  convent,  Thtir 
tradition  is  as  follows :  when  Selim,  the  Othman  Emperor,  comjperedf 
El^ypt,  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  a  young  Greek  priest,  who  fallii^  ill^, 
at  the  time  that  Selim  was  returning  to  Constantinople,  was  sent  by, 
him  to  this  convent  to  recover  his  health  :  the  young  man  died,  upon, 
which  the  Emperor,  enraged  at  wliat  he  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
tlie  priests,  gave  orders  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,  to  destroy  all  the 
Christian  establishments  in  the  peninsula ;  of  which  there  were  seve¬ 
ral  at  that  period.  The  priests  of  the  great  convent  of  Mount  Sinai, 
being  informed  of  the  preparations  making  in  Egypt  to  carry  tlicse  or-, 
ders  into  execution,  began  immediutely  to  build  a  mosque  within  their , 
walls,  lioping  that  for  its  sake* their  house  would  be  spared ;  it  it  said, 
their  project  was  successful,  and  that  ever  since  the  mosque  has  been, 
kept  in  repair.  ^  • 

#  ♦  •  ♦  •  i 

*  The  discipline  of  these  monks  with  regard  to  food  and  prayer,  is, 
very  severe.  They  are  obliged  to  attend  mass  twice  in  the  day  and 
twice  in  tlie  night.  The  rule  is  that  they  shall  taste  no  desh  wlialever. 
all  the  year  round  ;  and  in  their  great  fast  they  not  only  abstain  from 
butter,  and  every  kind  of  animal  food  and  fish,  but  also  irom  ^  oil,  aad^ 
live  four  days  in  the  week  on  bread  and  boiled  ve^^etables,  of  whlch| 
one  small  dish  is  all  their  dinner.  They  obtain  their  vegetables  from 
n  pleasant  garden  adjoining  the  building,  into  which  tliere  is  a  sub-, 
terraneous  passage ;  the  soil  is  stony,  but  in  this  climate,  wherever 
water  is  in  plenty,  tlie  very  rocks  will  produce  vegetation.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  finest  quality  ;  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  mulberries,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  olives,  Nebek  trees,  and  a  few  cypreues,  over-^ 
sliade  the  beds  in  which  melons,  beans,  lettuces,  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  all  sorts  of  culinary  and  sweet-scented  herbs  are  town.  The  gar¬ 
den,  however,  is  very  seldom  visited  by  the  monks,  except  by  the  few 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  it  in  order  ;  for  although  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  it  is  not  inaccessible  to  the  Bedouins,  who  for  the  three  last 
years  have  been  the  sole  gatherers  of  the  fruits,  leaving  the  vegetables, 
only  for  the  monks,  who  have  thus  been  obliged  to  repurchase  theirown 
fruit  from  the  pilferers,  or  to  buy  it  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

‘  The  excellent  air  of  the^convent,  and  the  simple  fare  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  render  diseases  rare.  Many  of  the  monks  are  old  men  in 
ilie  full  possession  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties.  They  have  all 
taken  to  some  profession,  a  mode  of  rendering  themselves  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Egypt,  which  was  practised  here  when  the  three  hundred 
private  chambers  were  occupied,  which  are  now  empty,  though  still ; 
ready  for  tlie  accommodation  of  pious  settlers.  Among  the  twenty 
ihrei*  monks,  who  now  remain,  there  is  a  cook,  a  distiller,  a  baker,  m 
shoemaker,  a  tailor,  a  carpenter,  a  smith,  &c.  &c.  each  of  whom  hae* 
his  work-shop,  in  the  worn-out  and  rusty  utensils  of  which  are  still  lo  • 
Ih*  seen  traces  of  the  former  riches  and  industry  of  the  establishment. 
In  the  distillery  they  make  brandy  from  dates,  which  is  the  only  solace.) 
*4'  these  recluses,  and  in  this  they  are  perraitt^  to  indulge  even  during 
the  fasts. 
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^  Mott  of  the  monks  are  natives  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  geoeralr 
they  do  not  remain  more  than  four  or  five  years,  when  they  return' 

SO' their  own  country,  proud  of  having  been  sufferers  among  Bediiuint; 
some,  however,  liave  been  here  forty  years.  Few  of  them  only-  under¬ 
stood  Arabic  ;  but  none  of  them  write  or  read  it.  Being  of  the  lower 
orders  of  societ}*,  and  educated  only  in  convents,  they  are  extremely 
ignorant.  Few  of  them  read  the  modern  Greek  fluently,  excepting  in 
ti^f  prayer  books,  and  1  found  but  one  who  had  any  notion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek.  They  have  a  good  library,  but  it  is  always  shut  up :  it 
contains  about  1500  Greek,  and  700  Arabic  MSS  ;  the  fatter,  which  1 
examined  volume  after  volume,  consist  entirely  of  books*  of  prayer, 
copies  of  the  gospels,  lives  of  saints,  liturgies,  &c. ;  a  thick  folio  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  works  of  Lokraan.  edited,  according  to  the  Arab  tradition, 
by  Hormus,  the  ancient  king  of  Fgypt,  was  the  only  one  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  The  prior  would  not  permit  it  to  be  taken  away,  but  he  made 
me  a  present  of  a  tine  copy  of  the  Aldinc  Odyssey,  and  an  equally  fine 
one  of  the  Anthology,  in  the  room  anciently  the  residence  of  tlic 
Archbishop,  which  is  elegantly  paved  with  marble,  and  well-tVirnisIicd,  | 
though  now  unoccupied,  IS  presetted  a  beautiful  ancient  MS.  of  the 
Gospels  in  Greek,  which  I  was  told,  was  given  to  the  convent  by  **  an 
emperor  called  Theodosius.*'  It  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  vel¬ 
lum,  and  ornamented  w  ith  portraits  of  the  apostles. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  ignorance  of  these  monks,  they  are  fond  of 
seeing  strangers  in  their  wilderness ;  and  1  met  with  a  more  cordial 
reception  among  them,  than  I  did  in  the  convents  of  Libanus,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  monks  of  Sinai  are 
even  generous  ;  three  years  ego  they  furnished  a  Servian  adventurer^ 
who  styled  hhnsclf  a  Knes,  and  preiendetl  to  be  well  known  to  the 
Russian  Government,  with  60  dollars  to  pay  his  journey  back  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  on  his  informing  them  of  his  destitute  circumstances.’ 

pp.  .'544—552. 


We  have  extracted  the!?e  particulars  concerning  the  convent 
of  Mount  Sinai,  because  it  is  one. of  Uie  most  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  book,  and  the  place  is  now  seldom  visited.  The 
regular  caravans,  that  tt>rmerly  fn'cjuented  this  secluded  s|)ot, 
from  Cairo  as  well  as  .lerusalem,  have  nearly  ceased.  A  few 
Greeks  from  (\iiro  and  Suez,  and  the  iidiabitants  of  Tor  who  n*- 
pair  tliere  every  siimnuT,  and  encamp  witli  their  families  in  the 
garden,  are  the  only  persons  who  venture  upon  so  long  and  dan¬ 
gerous  u  journey  tfuougli  llie  desert.  But  we  must  now  take 
onr  leave  of  this  enterprising  and  intrepid  Traveller.  In  the  ex- 
tjac*4i  which  we  have  made  from  his  work,  we  are  not  ceiiaip 
whether  we  have  selected  those  parts  in  which  the  peculiar  and 
t^iiractcrisrtc  talents  of  Burckhardt  are  the  best  exempli¬ 
fied.  But  the  dryness  of  mere  geogniphical  research,  and  a  bar¬ 
ren  noiuenclatUTo  of  towns  and  rivers,  however  subsidiary  to  tJie 
advancement  of  this  most  important  science,  would  leave  been 
insupportably  heavy  in  a  popular  journal.  It  is,  however,  our 
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d«ty  to  rernkwi  our  readers,  that  it  is  in  laborious  and  correct  cHh* 
eorery,  jn-eseruted  with  a  zeal  which  no  difhculty  discouragcH, 
and  no  daii<»ers  intimidate,  that  the  great  qualities,  of  Mr, 
Burckhardt  are  chiefly  exhibited.  Picturesque  description,  in- 
penious  theory,  ami  the  species  of  delineaiUon  by  whioil  the 
traveller  commimicates  to  others  the  txnotious  which  the  change- 
fid  ol>jects  of  his  expedition  presented  to  his  own  eye,  or  pictuued 
upon  his  ow'n  mind, — all  this  must  be  looked  tor  in  other 
writers  of  travels.  They  also  who  are  enamoured  of  the  fasti¬ 
dious  refinements  of  composition  will  not  find  them  in  Ikuoh- 
hardt.  His  style,  though  corrected  by  hid  intelligent  editor#  is 
still  remote  from  the  purity  and  force  of  tlie  English  idiom. 
Hut  in  exchange*for  these  trifling  and  inconsiderable  advantages, 
we  have  the  more  substantial  and  useful  requisites  of  patient 
and  minute  research,  and  diligent  and  faithful  observation. 
Every  page  of  his  volume  is  a  mirror  of  the  man,  and  he  carries 
lie  along  with  him  by  a  charm  which  we  can  better  feel  tlian  de¬ 
fine, — tne  chaiin  of  honest  simplicity,  and  that  heroic  and  higb- 
minded  zeal  for  knowledge,  which  does  not  even  shrink  from 
martyrdom  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Art.  IV.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  By  Ralph  Word- 
law,  D.D.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  730.  Price  18b.  London.  1821. 

*  0  Curas  homiuum!  0  quantum  cst  in  rebus  The  vi¬ 

cissitudes  of  himiau  life,  tlie  instability  of  fortune;  the 
vexatious  disappointments,  the  corroding  disquietudes,  expe¬ 
rienced  by  iiKuikind  in  Uic  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the 
entire  vanity  of  eartldy  pursuits,  have  ever  afl'orded  subjects  of 
vivid  description  and  impassioned  declamation  to  tlie  poet  and 
the  moralist,  and  arc  among  the  most  impressive  lessons  which 
tlie  instructions  of  historv.  comprise.  On  these  topics  it  were 
easy  to  select  from  the  classic  pages  of  ancient  writers,  pas¬ 
sages  of  great  beauty  and  force,  and  of  no  iucoiisideruble  utility 
in  aiding  the  moral  culture  of  human  beings.  But  those 
lessons,  of  practical  w  isdom  from  w  hich  our  estimate  of  present 
good  may  he  most  advantageously  collected,  and  our  minds 
most  suitably  regulated  in  regard  to  it,  are  not  to  be  taken  from 
the  classic  writers  of  antiquity,  but  from  the  superior  teachers 
of  morals,  who  delivered  to  men  the  oracles  of  heaven.  In 
their  pages,  not  only  are  the  mutations  of  the  world,  and  the 
varying  discontents  of  mankind,  represented  in  the  most  faitli- 
ful  inaniier,  but  tiiere  we  also  find  the  reasons  whicli  enable  us 
to  account  for  tiie  insatiable  cravings  of  tlie  human  heart,  and 
tliere  too  the  objects  in  w  hicli  alone  Uie  mind  can  find  its  repose, 
are  exhibited.  The  master  question  of  the  schools,  the  summum 
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honum  of  philo6ophical  inquiry,  on  which  the  strongest 
tellecU  had  worked  themselves  even  to  exhaustion,  leaving  it 
Mtill  without  solution,  is  propounded  with  simplicity  and  etiect 
in  the  books  of  Scripture.  Throughout  the  sacred  writings,  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  the  errors  and  miseries  of  mankind  in 
committing  themselves  to  its  fascinations  and  its  mockeries, 
and  the  objects  of  a  pure  and  permanent  felicity,  are  subjects  of 
description;  but  in  no  part  of  them  are  the  vexatious  cares  of 
mortals  and  the  frustration  of  their  purposes  and  hopes  so  much 
witliin  the  scope  of  the  autjior,  as  in  the  **  Book  of  Eccler 
siastes,”  which  the  “  Lectures”  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  have  brought 
under  our  present  attention.  .  ^ 

These  expository  Discourses,  we  learn  from  the  preface,  w^ere 
originally  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  pf  the  Author’s 
weekly  ministrations,  in  the  years  1810  and  1811,  and  were 
theu  suggested  by  the  same  circumstances  to  which  the  publi- 
edition  of  them  is  now  attributed — the  distresses  of  the  country. 
They  are  almost  entirely  of  a  practical  character  5  it  professedly 
fanning  no  ])art  of  the  preacher’s  design,  to  furnish  critical 
or  philological  disquisition  on  the  several  topics  tliat  might 
suggest  themselves  to  a  critical  expositor  of  the  original  work. 
Ot  the  labour  necessary  to  put  the  hearer  and  the  reader  of 
these  “  Lectures”  in  possession  of  the  sense  of  the  passages 
of  the  Book  as  they  successively  come  under  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Author  has,  however,  not  been  sparing.  He  assumes 
witli  ver)’  few  exceptions  the  correctness  of  the  common  English* 
version,  and  is  of  opinion,  correctly  we  apprehend,  that  the 
dithculties  of  the  Book  on  which  he  comments,  have  been  un¬ 
necessarily  multi|)lied.  This  is  no  uncommon  practice,  we 
believe,  with  professed  critics  and  commentators,  who  as  much 
delight  in  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  erudition  and  pe¬ 
netration  as  in  eliciting  tlie  meaning  of  their  author;  and  who 
are  frequently  diverted  into  the  bye-paths  of  remote  and  inap¬ 
plicable  elucidation,  by  their  mistaken  solicitude  to  surprise 
their  readers  with  the  novelties  of  interpretation.  Dr.  Ward-  . 
law  b  an  Expositor  of  a  very  ditl'erent  description.  Intelligent^  > 
sound  in  judgement,  and  correct  in  feeling,  he  directs  hb/ 
labours  to  the  sense  of  his  author,  and  endeavours  to  ascertain 
its  exact  import  and  bearing.  He  is  never  frivolous';  'he 
always  remembers  that  the  othce  of  a  lecturer  on  the'  sacred* 
writings  is  one  of  grave  and  interesting  relation;  and  he  is* 
quite  successful  in  the  first  appeal  which  every  religious  in- ^ 
structer  will  be  desirous  of  having  answered  by  the  feelii^  6fj, 
his  rt‘aders ; — he  obtains  our  suffrage  in  favour  of  his  solicitude  ^ 
to  make  us  wiser  and  better.  His  volumes  possess  so  much 
excellence,  and  arc  calculated  for  so  much  usefulness,  that  wa  t 
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chrrrfnlly  give  them  every  advantage  which  they  can  derive 
from  our  wannest  recommendation.  To  furnish  some  brief  ex¬ 
tracts  as  specimens  of  these  expository  discourses,  will  'be 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  service  which,  in  the  discharge  of  our 
present  duty,  we  can  owe  the  public  and  the  Author ;  and  this 
course  will  best  fulfil  our  own  wishes  in  favour’  of  the  most 
extensive  circulation  of  his  work. 

The  character  introduced  in  the  illustration  of  tlie  passage^ 
chap.  rv.  vs.  7,8,  is  described  with  great  truth  of  representation, 
and  with  great  felicity  and  strength  of  expression. 

*  Verses  7»  8.  Then  I  returned,  and  I  saw  vanity  under  the  sun» 
There  is  one  (alone)  and  (there  is)  not  a  second;  yea,  he  bath 
neither  child  nor  brother  ;  yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  his  labour ; 
neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches ;  neither  (saith  he)  For  whom 
do  1  labour  and  bereave  my  soul  of  good  ?  This  is  also  vanity  \  yea, 
it  is  a  sore  travail.** 

•  This  is  a  strikingly  graphical,  though  brief  description  of  the  ava¬ 
ricious  keenness  and  careUilneu  of  a  toiling,  griping,  hoarding,  insu¬ 
lated  miser.—**  There  is  one,  and  there  is  not  a  second  ;*’  no  hsir 
parent^  no  connexion,  either  by  blood  or  by  particular  friendship,  to 
succeed  him ;  **  neither  child  nor  brother,**  (that  is,  no  near  relative,) 
to  inherit  his  accumulated  treasures : — **  yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  hit 
labour  ;**  he  toils  with  unintermitting  solicitude,  **  rising  early  and 
sitting  late,*’  nor  ever  can  bear  the  thought  of  retiring  from  active 
business,  as  long  as  be  can  add  a  single  penny  by  it  to  his  store 

**  neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches  constantly  either  contem¬ 
plating  his  acquisitions,  or  on  the  eager  look-out  for  more ;  never 
saying,  It  is  enough  ;  a  greedy  receiver,  but  a  reluctant  and  parsimo¬ 
nious  giver.  He  takes  no  enjoyment  of  his  wealth ;  but  starves  in  the 
midst  of  abundance ;  not  only  **  labouring,**  but  **  bereaving  his  soul 
of  good  ;**  living  with  the  most  pitiful  penuriousnese ;  grudging  him¬ 
self  every  morsel  of  meat,  every  rag  of  clothing,  every  common  eom- 
fort  of  life.  And  the  habit  grows  upon  him ;  he  becomes  increasingly 
avaricious  as  he  advances  in  wealth  and  in  years ;  no  selfish  oon- 
sideration  can  move  him,  nor  any  claim  of  charity  touch  his  soul ;  his 
hollow  eye  contracts  the  timid  glance  of  lurking  suspicion  ;  his  whole 
countenance  the  marked  and  settled  expression  of  anxiety  and  unfeel¬ 
ing  narrowness ;  and  his  wasted  frame,  his  antique  and  thread-bare 
clothing,  and  every  part  of  his  appearance,  betrays  the  confirmed  and 
uoiropressible  MldER.  Those  who  first  assigned  this  designation  to 
the  character  were  happy  in  their  selection.  MUer  signifies  Mirtieked  ; 
and  surely  tliere  is  not  on  earth  a  more  pitiable  object  than  the  man 
here  described  ;  the  unhappy  victim  of  one  ^f  the  strangest  aberra¬ 
tions  of  understanding,  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  contradictions 
to  all  right  feeling,  and  to  every  ordinary  principle  of  humso  naturet 
that  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  intellectual  and  moral  varieties,  oC  the 
species. 

*  Solomon’s  description  shews  us  that  these  varieties  have,  in  every 
•ge,  been  much  Uie  same.  Many  a  time  has  it  since  been  realhm 
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witli  wonderful  accuracy.— The  character  may  be  traced  to  variout« 
origina.  In  aoiue  iiuitances,  it  has  arisen  from  a  fatal  error  in  educa¬ 
tion, — from  early  ami  ill-judged  lessons  of  excessive  parsimony 
impressctl  upon  the  youthful  mind,  gradually  forming  in  the  heart  an 
undue  “love  of  money*’*  an  habitual  desire  of  getting,  and  dread 
of  losing,  or  of  being  necessitated  to  give  away : — in  otlter  cases,  from 
the  apprehension  and  presentiment  of  a  diseased  mind, — a  hypochon- 
drincnal  foreboding  of  approaching  poverty,  of  dying  in  want;  an 
evil,  to  which  every  penny  tliat  is  lost  or  parted  with  is  of  course  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  disordered  imagination  to  contribute : — and  ra  others 
still,  from  the  weak-minded  vanity  of  being  noticed  and  spoken  .of, 
during  life,  and  after  death*  as  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth,  or  as 
the  man  that  had  Ictl  it  behind  him.  From  whatever  source  it  may 
have  arisen,  and  whatever  may  have  promoted  its  growth,  it  is  well  de¬ 
nominated  “  vanity  and  a  sore  travail'*  The  poor  rich  fool  lives  in 
misery,  and  dies  unlamented.  Those,  whosoever  they  may  be,  to 
whom  he  bequeaths  his  wealth,  give  him  little  thanks  for  it.  He  has 
only  given  it  when  he  could  hold  it  no  longer.  He  has  not  partetl 
with  it ;  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  it ;  and  not  one  farthing  of  it, 
they. know  well,  should  they  ever  have  touched,  could  he  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  have  retained  possession.  They  arc  glad  the  useless  old  fellmo 
'is  out  of  the  way  ;  .they  lay  him  in  the  dust  without  a  sigh ;  and  with 
seen' t  self- gratufation,  take  possession  of  his  hoards.*’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  18{>— 19?. 

*  —  Socitura  jH*tnittur.' — If  the  miser  ‘  greedy  of 
is  unable  ti>  bear  tiie  thom’^ht  of  retiriiiix  from  active  business, 
the  insfanees  are  not  few  in  which  retirement  from  commercial 
einplovmenls  has  proved  a  “sure  travair  to  men,  who,  having 
.laboured  to  acquire  “  a  competency,*’  and  solaced  theiuselves 
•iiiuler  Uie  fatigues  of  business  by  frequent  auticqmtlons  of  tUe 
nqiose  and  pltt^miire  wbicli  lliey  should  enjoy  on  their  being  re¬ 
leased  from  its  cures,  find  themselves  restless  and  wretcUixl  in 
iheir  chosen  retreats.  Mankind  are  ever  committing  the  most 
fntal  errors  in  reference  to  their  own  good  ;  they  are  mistaken 
alike  in  the  end  which  they  determine  for  themselves,  and  in 
the  means  which  they  adopt  for  its  attainment.  Kvery  situation, 
and  every  circumstance  of  life,  are  perilous  to  man.  Toil  and 
care,  cessation  from  labour,  and  want  of  internal  repose,  toio 
..luuch  or  too  little  of  Uie  world,  are  ever  his  annoyances. 

In  a  (iracUcul  tijiqiosilor,  no  qualification  is  more  desirable, 
afk*r  the  higher  deiuamlH  of  religious  principle  have  been  satis- 
tiod,  than  that  union  of  cxirrect  tasrte  witli  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
jndgeiiient,  which  preserves  him  Troni  the  hazard  of  becoming 
tedious  and  uninstrurtive  hy  the  discussion  of  particulars,  when 
the  tiesign  of  his  author  aud  the  improvement  ot'  his  readers 
may  best  be  consulteil  iii  the  illustration  of  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  ot  the  text.  We  may  quote  the  following  passage,'  from 
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tlio  seventh  Lecture,  on  chap.  iv.  4 — IG,  as  evidence  of  the  jutl 
claims  of  Dr.  Wiirdlaw  to  this  kind  of  excellence. 

* 

«  Verses  f) — 12.  **  Two  (arc)  better  than  one,  because  they  have 

n  good  reward  for  their  labour.  For  if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up 
his  fellow  :  but  woe  to  him  (that  is)  alone  when  he  fallcth ;  for  (he 
hath )  not  another  to  help  him  up.  Again,  if  two  lie  together,  then 
they  have  heat :  but  how  can  one  be  warm  (alone)  ?  And  if  one  pre¬ 
vail  against  him,  two  shall  withstand  him  ;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not 
easily  broken.'’ 

‘  The  figures  which  arc  employed  in  these  verses  are  in  themselves 
so  plain  as  to  require  no  explanation.  They  are  all  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  same  general  sentiment,— the  advantages  of  union  and  co¬ 
operation  ;  arid  the  sentiment  may  bo  applied  to  every  description  of 
faithful  and  well-principled  alliance, — to  marriage,  to  friendship,  to 
Christian  communion.  Many  and  valuable  arc  the  benefits  of  such 
associations  .amidst  the  changes  of  this  uncertain  world  ;  some  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  varieties  of  union,  and  some  peculiar  to  each.  It 
affords  to  the  parties  mutual  counsel  and  direction,  especially  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  perplexity  and  embarrassment ;  mutual  sympathy,  consolation, 
and  care  in  the  hour  of  calamity  and  distress ;  mutual  encouragement 
in  anxiety  and  depression ;  mutual  aid,  by  the  joint  application  of 
liodily  or  mental  energy  to  difficult  and  laborious  tasks;  mutual  relief 
amidst  the  fluctuations  of  worldly  circumstances,  the  abundance  of 
the  one  reciprocally  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  other;  mutual 
defence  and  vindication,  when  the  character  of  either  is  injuriously  at¬ 
tacked  and  defamed;  and  (what  may  be  considered  as  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  phraseology  of  the  tenth  verse)  mutual  reproof  and 
aflectionatc  expostulation  when  cither  bos,  through  the  power  of 
temptation,  fallen  into  sin  :— **  Wo  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he”  so 

falleth,  and  hath  nut  another  to  help  him  up!”  no  one  to  care  for 
his  soul,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  patlis  of  righteousness. 

*  ill  all  cases,  imiuii,— uflcctionate,  principled,  faithful  union,-  the 
connexion  and  iutercourse  of  kindred  souls, — must  be  eminently  pro¬ 
ductive  of  reciprocal  satisfaction  and  delight.'  Vol.l.  p.  192. 

The  explication  of  the  pasisage,  chap.  iv.  vs.  14.  ”  Out  of 
”  prison  lie  coineth  to  reign,”  interureted,  not  of  the  wise  and 
poor  child,  but  of  the  old  and  foolish  King,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  Lecturer,  p.  197.,  is,  we  think,  rather  more  fancifql 
than  just;  and  the  following  view  of  the  16th  verse,  "(There 
is)  no  eiid'of  all  the  people,  &c.”  is  evidently  inadmissible. 

‘  “  Ko  end’*  seems  here  to  mean  no^fixed  point  in  which  the  people 

ran  rest  with  any  settled  sntisfactioii ;  they  have  no  stability  ;  they  never 
reach  ail  object  in  which  their  gratification  is  permanent,— a  gitad  of 
their  capricious  and  fluctuating  desins.  They  are  ever  fickle,  cikj 
fond  of  novelty  and  change. — “  There  is  no  end  to  all  th^  people/ 
They  have  all,  in  tliiv  rcs|H‘Ct,  the  same  generic  character;  in  having  no 
terminating  point  and  setlletl  it*sting-place  to. their  views  and  wislies.  So 


tm 
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it  wts  wiih  all  llu*  people,*'  rorniinj»  the  generation  of  Solomon'*  m 
ronieroporaries ;  so  it  had  been  with  “all  who  were  bi'fort*  them;"  and  H 
**  tbe^  also  who  were  to  come  after*'  would  discover  the  same  tendency.'  H 

\'ol.  1.  p.  *2(X).  S 

•  The  word  Iniiislated  end  is  clearly  not  ‘  snsceplihle  of  ^ 

*  the  signification  tlius  assigned  to  it.*  Tlie  Author  expresses 

a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  his  interpretation,  and  subjoins  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  phrase.  ’ 

As  a  speciuien  of  the  Author's  serious  and  urgent  manner  in  *  t 
the  improvement  of  his  subjects,  we  might  copy  from  any  part  - 
of  his  closing  addresses  :  we  give  the  following  from  the  con- 
ciusioa  of  the  teiitli  Lecture. 


*  Human  lift*,  considciid  in  itself,  apart  from  its  connexion  with 
eternity,  is  vanity  ;  u  fleeting  shutiow ;  u  fading  tlower  ;  a  vapour  that 
endiireth  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanisheth  away.  Man,  contemplated 
merely  as  the  jmssessor  of  such  a  life,  is  vanity  ;  a  creature  formed  of 
the  dust,  and  soon  to  return  to  the  dust  again: — all  his  pursuits,  be  they 
what  they  may,  that  arc  confined  to  this  transitory  and  precarious  e.\> 
istciice,  arc  vanity  ;  and  all  will  be  found  in  the  end,  as  they  have  many 
a  lime  bi'Cii  found  in  present  experience,  to  be  “  vexation  of  spirit." 
If  this  lesson  is  not  learned,  with  salutary  effect,  in  this  world,  it  will  be 
Icariud  in  all  tiie  evt  riasting  anguish  and  unavailing  desperation  of  the 
next.  Oh  !  if  tite  soul,  when  trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  when 
the  last  fibre  of  the  thread  of  life  is  parting,  can  only  look  backward 
with  tormenting'  regret,  and  forward  with  more  tormenting  doubt  and 
despair! — what  a  stale  for  an  immortal  and  accountable  creature  ! — to 
feel  the  torturing  conviction,  that  he  has  bciMi  tritling,  or  worse  than 
trifling,  all  his  days,  that  he  has  thrown  his  life  away  on  “  vanity,"  and 
has  nothing  left  us  the  result  but  “  vexation  of  spirit;*’  that  it  is  loo  late 
to  make  provision  for  the  world  to  come,  and  which  is  just  opening  to 
him  in  all  its  darkness,  and  all  its  unknown  terrors;  that  he  has  finished 
and  M'ahxl  the  “  senseless  bargain"  (oh,  how  bitterly  does  he  feel  it  to 
be  so !)  of  “  F.tcrnity  for  bubbles that  he  has  bartered  and  damned 
his  soul  for  the  “  pleasures  of  sin"  and  the  worthless  nothings  of  a 
world  that  has  passi'd  away  from  him  Iritis  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  have  “  seen  no  gtnid,"  or  should  have  had  “  no  power  to  en¬ 
joy"  bis  **  riches,  and  wealth,  and  honour,"  and  family,  in  order  to  his 
feeling  their  emptiness  in  his  latter  end,  wlien  his  soul  is  absorUd  in  one 
grand  concern,  and  longs  for  a  peace  and  a  hope  which  they  arc  inca¬ 
pable  of  imparting.  Even  though  he  had  derived  fnim  them  through 
'life  the  whole  amount  of  pleasure  which,  without  the  influence  of  true 
religion,  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow  ;  still  it  is  pleasure  that  is  gone 
with  each  passing  moment;  and  leaves  the  soul  at  last  drearily  desolate, 
and  unprovided  for  the  boundless  prospect  that  lies  before  it.'  N’ol.  I. 
p.2Q7.  . 

The  following  explaiiatiou  of  a  very  ciitficult  passage  will 
probably  be  satisfactory  to  many  of  our  readers :  it  is  certainly 
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entitled  to  particular  consideration,  and  possesses  great  advan¬ 
tages  over  many  interpretations  that  liave  been  given  of  the 
obscure  phrases  in  question;  it  is  consistent  in  its  several  parts, 
and  is  perhaps  liable  to  no  weightier  objection  than  the  ironical 
character  which  it  assumes  as  being  the  quality  of  the  advice. 
The  passage  to  which  we  refer  is  chap.  vii.  verses  16th  and 
I7th. — “Be  not  righteous  over  much;  neither ’ make  tliyself 
overw’ise  :  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself  ?  Be  not  over¬ 
much  w  icked,  neitlier  be  thou  foolish  :  why  shouldest  thou  die 
before  thy  time  ?” 

‘  T  h  whole  passage  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  serious  and  impres- 
sIno  irony;  of  whicli  the  subject  is,  the  line  of  conduct  most  prudent  to 
Ih*  pursued,  supposing  ihc  end  in  view'  to  be  the  securing  of  favour, 
honour,  and  prosperity  in  the  world. — I'hus : — “  'rhere  is  a  just  man 
that  perishellj  in  his  righteousness,  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  ,1^*''^ 
longelh  his  life  in  his  wickedness.'*  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  avoid  the 
enmity  of  the  world,  with  its  mischievous  anu  sometimes  deadly  con¬ 
sequences,  and  to  ensure  favour,  success,  honour,  and  long  life, — “be 
n(*i  righteous  overmuch — 'remember  that  religion  is  a  matter,  in 
which  men,  in  general,  are  particularly  fond  of  moderation;  and  be¬ 
ware  of  assuming  an  appearance  of  sanctity  greater  than  the  world  is 
disposed  to  approve  of,  or  to  bear  with.  “  Neither  make  thyself  over- 
wisc;  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself?’*  Uecollcct,  that  the  same 
feelings  of  envy  and  malignant  jealousy  may  Ih*  excited,  as  they  very  often 
have  been,  by  high  degrees  of  superior  intelligence  aiul  wisdom.  Be 
not  obtrusive,  therefore,  with  your  eminent  endowments.  Deal  pru- 
|deiuly.  He  cautious  of  exasperating  the  jealous  pride  of  others.  Be- 
''idi's  the  rivks  that  arise  from  envy,  such  qualities  may  bring  you  ofieu 
into  the  critical  situation  of  an  arbitrator;  in  which  you  must  unavoid¬ 
ably  expose  yourself  tt»  the  resentment  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
aiul  j)ossibly  even  of  both.  And  from  various  other  sourc(*s,  danger 
may  arise  to  you. — 'Hut,  at  the  same  time,  beware.  Similar  effects 
may  be  produced  by  opposite  causes.  Although  men  do  not  like  ovci> 
much  religion,  you  must  be  on  your  guard,  on  the  other  hand,  ngai net 
the  extreme  .of  wickedness: — “  He  not  overmuch  wicked.”  You  will 
tx|)ose  yourself  to  suspicion  and  hatred,  as  a  dangerous  member  of 
^<»cicty:  men  will  become  your  enemies  fnjin  fear,  and  will  think  they 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  coinmunUy,  by  making  riddance  of  you :  nay, 
*n  the  excess  of  riotous  and  unbridled  profligacy,  you  may  be  betrayed 
into  dee<ls  which  may  awaken  the  vengeance  of  hiiiuun  laws,  and  bring 
you  to  an  untimely  end.  Let  prudent  consideration,  then,  set  bounds  to 
four  licentiousness  : — “  Neither  Ik?  thou  foolish,  why  shouldest  thou  die 
I  l  icit*  thy  time?"  As  there  ate  hazards  attending  high  pretensions  to 
''isdoin,so  are  there  risks  peculiar  to  folly.  1  he  absolute  fool  becomes 
he  object  of  contempt,  liis  life  is  hardly  thought  worth  an  effort,  far 
css  a  sacrifice,  for  its  preservation.  I'he  fool  is  easily  made  the  tool  and 
he  dupe  of  a  parly  ;  exposing  himself  to  be  the  prey  of  virulent  eno- 
i’  tes,  orof  selfish  pretended  friends.  Folly  leads  a  man  into  innutne. 

Voi.  XVIII.  N.S.  F 
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iaIiIi*  ic'iiiih*.  It  iiifiy  liiiii  ImMlIi'Hiily  l(»  iiiiK  willi 

limy  llitift,  liim  iiiiiiiy  i%  tilin'  ori  Minii  lim  •udfiiiin 

lor  t  riMi«*«|iii  (lie  |M‘i|M'(riiiioii  nl  i«tiiili  Im  Inot  no  Mi  iive  limnl,  hiuI  wliicbf 
fool  III*  M,  lie  woiilil  iiliriitk  from  foininitling,  Ami  in  iinnilirrlrM 
way  I  Ik*  limy  romr,  l«y  lii«i  lolly,  to'*  ilm  lM*forf*  liin  tiinr.**  ll,  lliereloir, 
I  t#|N>Ht,  your  olijiTi  III*  to  uliiin  llm  woilil't  rniniiy,  willi  itn  iNiHNiblt*  hihI 
prolmlili*  (‘tl«‘it«,  ami  to  «(*iuit*  (lie*  wotbra  lavotir,  with  ill  ll(>•irMbll•  ar* 
riim|mninmn(a  ami  ('onM*i|Ui*nrra,  take  ran*  of  (lii*ar  extreinea  :  — ai 
**  lliereiaa  jiiat  (man) tlial  |ii*tialK'tli  in  Ilia  rightf*ouam*aa,---bi*  not  ligb 
Irona  ovi'tiiiiK'li,  n•‘l(llt‘r  nmki*  (liyai'll  o^f>iwiai*;  wliy  alionliUt  (liiHi 
ilraiioy  (li)M'll  f*' — anil  (liougli  "Hwit  ki‘tl  (nmn)**  may,  ami  aontelinm 
(Iota,  "  |iro|ong  (lim  lilt*)  in  liia  witki'ilnriia/*  yet  "In*  not  ovf*rniU(b 
wiikril,  iii'itlifi  In*  tlioii  louliali  ;  wliy  alioublat  (lion  dii*  InToh*  tliy  time  T 
Vol.  II.  |i|i.7  Kb 

All  tnnrnl  ilr'arti|itiiiii  aliniilil  Im  it  niirrnr  info  wltirli  tiieii 
iiii^lif  look  fiir  fill*  oxiirf  roNOinlilnnrr  of  flirinarlvra.  In  fhi 
rf'|irraf'iiftitiiiii  nl*  tin*  niniiti'i|M(tl  of  fin*  **  iiiiiii/*  (hiM'ltin 
x\»)  iiiiiiiy  nii^hf  ili*t«*(:i  tlioirnwn  likniraa. 

'  Wi*  ninnnt  womlei  (lint  tin*  fool’a  wonla  alioiilil  In*  repicai'iitfil  •• 
tliiia  liaaaiiloiia  to  liiniaell  iia  ui*tl  aa  toothna,  wlirii  wi*  ronanlrr  (lie  ita* 
w’liptioii  o(  ibi'iii  III  till*  t)iiitri*iilti  vrrae  (<  liii|i.  x.)!— " 'I  In*  brginnin| 
of  (be  wonla  ol  bia  nioiilb  (i«)  loobalineaa;  iiml  (In*  mil  ol  bia  talk  a 
iniarliievoua  niHiInraa.'* — Winn  In*  tpraka  at  all  In*  apnika  (ooliaiily; 
ami  rommenriiig  in  billy,  In*  t  om  biilra  in  niailm’aa  *  In*  oilbrr  woiki 
liiinai  lf  (Ip  to  a  pilrli  o|  fimay  by  (In*  any  power  oi  etigei  ami  i  oiiii* 
ntinl  am  ilerntion,  (retting  ami  tinning  with  inliniloiia  iiml  eHlia«ag.iiil 
paaiiioiii  at  pbanlonia  poaaibly  of  bia  own  rn’alion,  wbieb  bia  w  ibi  ami 
iiieotieii  lit  niinil  Ima  eiiibiNlinl  into  reality,  ami,  by  dwelling  upon  ilirm 
and  talking  ol  llieiii,  Ima  iiggravalHl  to  a  liideoua  magnitude  :--or,  if  h# 
liappeiia  to  nim't  wiili  (be  aiimllrat  rliet  k  or  (’oiitiadirlioii,— il  be  la  iHit 
lltteiietl  to  with  (be  iilteiilion  to  wbirb  In*  deema  aurli  an  oral  Ir  eii(illed,«> 
if  Ilia  bearer  floea  not  appear  In  (eel  along  willi  him  to  tin*  full  extent  to 
wliic'ti  Ilf  abaiirdly  leela  liiinaelf; — In*  ia  inatantly  on  fire,  all  bbiM*,  aii^ 
amoke,  and  noiae i  In*  ia  (brown  nion*  and  more  off  bia  guard  ;  (ill  ha 
|iaaaion  bet'oini  t  "  iiiiac  bievoua  madiieaa,*’  perilouo  to  all  wiiliin  ha 
rearb,  ami  wbom  be  baa  power  to  injurffand  not  leaa  perilouo  to  bimoell. 
Wete  It  not  tot  (be  baim  wbir  b  ourli  a  rombuatible  talker,  in  bia  nnimrnti 
ol  inlliimniatnin,  may  or'i  tiaion,  along  wilb  tbe  pain  produced  by  (la 
liumilialing  aptH  iin  le  <d  a  tellow*miin  rxpoaing  bimaelt  aa  (be  wn'ti  lif^ 
du|a>  of  Ilia  own  inilMrilily  and  aeiiaeleaa  paaaion,  be  niigbt  well  la 
laiiglnd  at  tor  tbe  ludieroua  iiuongruity  betwt'en  bia  feelinga  and  tbfti 
r xr  iling  eau*>ea,  b«iwrrn  bia  endleaa  and  tivei pow(*ring  talk,  and  (br 
aubjtctaot  Ilia  aoluble  \elietnein'e.  t  in*  ebantr  ter  la  in  tbia  verar*  abort- 
ly  but  aitikingly  tour  bid.  It  ia  tar  (roin  being  unroiinnon.  And  (her 
air  few  nioti  dangetona,  ot  moil*  rlitbcult  to  iimmige.* 

\*i»l.  11.  pp.*?OI--W0f 

\\  ♦*  i*nfiii*ly  agree  with  Dr.  Waidliitv,  (Inif  llie  ('oiiiinnii  inter* 
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Iirrtiitioii  ol  4'liiin.  xii. — 7,  in  tlie  iiioiit  |iroliAt>lr ;  himI  wn 
iiivf^  |M*niNtMl  with  unit'll  iiitt*n‘Nt  iiiitl  pltMimirn  liii  rxiiUiitiiioii 
nl  flinut*  ntiikiii^  iiihI  highly  li^^llrAtivn  imKiiAf;t>R.  Tlii^y  huvn 
nf‘\t‘r  ht'liirn  hmi  nn  niitiirRllY  Hiitl  exrtnlpiitly  f*liiciflRlt3ilf  iiiid 
no  inliiiirulily  liiiniiniiifttMl.  \Vp  iilitnihl  lint  hf'  tiniiitf  iiiiy  ler- 
virr  hy  f*xtru^till^  hir  the  iim^  nl*  nur  rmtli^rx  tlctucliru  portioiin 
4il  tlilw  ('tHint*i*u*n  f^xpliiiifitnry  leriiirt*,  whit'.li  tliny  run  pertixe 
with  iiilviiiitiiy;f*  niily  in  .thf*  Authnr*H  pn||rpK,  Duo  pnrft|;nipli, 
hnwfVf'i,  wf*  intiy  tiaiiNlei  IVoin  Iht*  t'oiicintling  rciniirkx  of  thit 
l.iMturt'i. 

*  Of  all  till'  jirriiuU  iiiiii  ovmt«i  ol  lilr,  tlit*  t  onrhulinK  «crnf  ii  the  one 
ol  ilrrpeMi  iiiint'nl  to  iIm>  |H*r«oiii  IhiiihiH,  anil  In  hurviviiii^  M|M«t'lMtoit. 
\’iirionMnr  ilu>  nnyn  in  \Oiirli  M  miiit'K,  iind  vttiimin  llit*  n%|N'C'ls  It  prt* 
M*nti  I  hut  in  III!  it  i^  Mthuun.  Wliut  t  iiii  In>  innie  an,  itiini  tin*  approach 
ol  ilnit  nionirni,  wiiit  li,  to  tin*  dying  inun,  ia  tin*  liniindaiy  liclwcm  lime 
lud  clnnily  t  nliirli  I'nnrliidi  a  llio  one,  iiiitl  coininrin  oa  thr  other  | 
hIiu'Ii  I(‘i niiniitca  all  iiia  init  it'ala  in  Ihii  wnilil,  nnd  tixrt  Ida  conditinn 
toi  II  noier-onding  exiaU'iin*  in  lln*  woild  iiiiktinwii  ! — What  can  be  more 
ao,  ihiin  tlioae  inonu'iilH  of  Hilenl  and  indraciihiihh*  anxiety,  when  the  Uat 
•Hiids  ni  tin*  inindieicd  hour  aie  iininiiig;  when  the  beat  nl  the  heart 
tiiia  Im  (  nine  Inn  languid  In  be  fell  at  the  extreinitiea  nl  the  riaiin*t  when 
the  (  old  hand  leluiiiH  lint  the  gi'iilh*  pK'aaure  ;  when  the  teslIeM  limbt 
ill*  Mill  and  nintinideia}  when  the  eye  ia  lixi'd,  and  the  ear  lurtit  no  more 
lowaid  ih(*  tnu'eid  cniioding  kindiu^ka  |  when  the  bieath,  belore  nppret* 
ai\(*  and  lahniiniia,  l>(*cnmei  fetddei  and  leebler,  till  it  diea  alnwly  away, 
and  tn  the  lisieiiing  ( HI  tln  ie  i«  no  anuiid  ainidat  the  breathU*ta  aileiice, 
nor  lo  lh(>  aiieal(*d  eye,  that  walchea  with  the  iiiiinnving  look  of  thrilling 
•olif  iludi*  for  lln*  lani  ayniptnm  (d  teinaining  lile,  it  motion  longer  per- 
K'ptihle;  when  tuiKnindiiig  frieiuU  cniiliiiue  to  tpeak  in  whit|»erf,  and 
In  at('p  ihitMigh  tin*  chainher  on  the  tiptoe  rd  caulioiit  quieliieti,  aiif 
alill  leailul  id  ditiurhing  him — whom  the  unite  of  a  thoiitand  thiilidert 
could  not  now  aiaille, — who  hat  fallen  on  that  latt  tieep,  from  which 
nothing  klnrll  route  but  *'  the  voice  of  the  arcliaiigel,  and  the  trump  of 
tlod.”  ' 

Snell  11  piiaaii^e  tia  ihia  hIioiiIiI  not  hiive  lirrii  repented,  na  we 
lltui  it  ia  ill  the  diacniirae  iippeiided  to  tliia  volume,  wliirli  WRa 
preai'lied  on  the  uccHaioti  of  the  deceiiae  of  the  Auihor'R  father. 

lo  the  merita  ol  theae  vohiiiiea  no  further  teatiiiioiiy  can  be 

in*ci‘HNary. 


Art.  V,  A/emnirt  anJ  Stifci  JUniaint  of  oh  Oniff  Son,  who  died 
Nov,  ^7,  lH‘il,iii  hit  nineteentli  Yenr.  By  'niotiiia DurRiit,  Poole, 
Dortel.  y.  vola.  J2iiio.  pp.  x,  l*rice  lOa.  Bd.  Poole.  IftW. 

^PIII'JtKcHn  be,  we  think,  but  one  opinion  reRoectinff  the 
*  M  ry  brilliant  promme  of  intellectual  Riid  luuinl  excellence 
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clliiplaveH  in  the  Heinains  of  this  much  lainenttHl  yount;  man. 
To  natural  abilities  above  mediocrity,  he  united  qualities  of 
mind  as  rare  as  they  are  valuable.  The  soundness  and  vigour 
of  his  judi^einent  were  far  above  liis  years,  while  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  attainments  gave  witness  to  his  unwearied  industry. 
There  was  a  maturity  in  his  whole  mental  character,  essentialiy 
ditferent  from  the  precocity  of  genius  w  hich  has  so  often  proved 
a  fatal  though  brilliant  (  iidow  inent; — a  manliness  united  w  ith  a 
simplii’itv  of  mind,  which  atforde<l  the  surest  indication  of 
future  eminence.  ‘  fhe  clearness  of  his  conceptions/  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mylne, 

‘  the  precision  of  his  language,  and  the  closeness  and  accuracy  of  his 
reasonihg ;  his  candour  in  comparing  and  estimating  diHerent  philo- 
Hopliical  doctrines;  his  caution  in  forming  opinions ;  his  moderation 
and  temper  in  staling  and  defending  them  ;  and  tlie  mild  but  decisive 
tirmness  witli  which  he  maintained  them,  when  he  felt  their  evidence 
to  he  satisfactory,  anil  tlieir  consequences  important ;  appeared  to  me 
clear  indications  of  an  intellect  wliich  had  not  only  been  naturally  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  acuteness  and  perspicuity,  but  which  also  had 
already  readied  to  no  common  degree  of  eminence  in  steadiness, 
coolness,  miKl..ess,  and  other  qualities,  which  we  scarcely  expect  to 
find  except  in  those  whose  powers  have  been  matured,  wliose  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  fixed,  by  lives  spent,  not  merely  in  the  pursuits  of 
science,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  practical  wisdom.* 

The  force  and  beautv  of  his  example  lie,  however,  in  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  swi  etness  of  his  dis|)osition,  his  opim  and  amiable 
temper,  his  inflexible  love  of  truth,  united  to  great  (‘andonr, 
and,  wliicli  w.is  at  once  the  basis  and  the  crown  of  all,  his  fer¬ 
vent  pietv.  ‘  hAcellent  and  engaging  as  this  portrait  appears,’ 
says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his  funeral  .Sermon  for  Mr.  Durant,  ‘  it  is 
*  not  yet  tinished. 

‘  It  wants  a  principal  feature  :  or  rather,  1  should  say,  it  wants  that 
animating  soul,  that  living  and  vivifying  principle,  that  *  vital  spark  of 
heavenly  Hame,’  which  imparted  to  the  whole  at  once  its  energy  and 
its  loveliness,  its  finest  expression  both  of  attractive  grace  and  of  com¬ 
manding  dignity.  1  need  hardly  say  that  I  mean  Ucligion.  1  havr 
no  hesitation  in  adding  this  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that 
have  already  been  enumerated.  Yes  :  the  splendour  of  science  was, 
in  him,  united  witli  the  mild  and  holy  radiance  of  sincere  piety;  not 
the  sentimental  piety  of  poetry  and  romance,  hut  the  intelligent  devo¬ 
tion  of  examined  and  settled  principle.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
'divine  revelation  :  and  his  was  not  a  mind  that  could  ever  he  satisfied 
wiili  a  belief,  resting  on  mere  educational  prejudice  and  prepossession. 
True;  hr  had  been  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  He  had  seen  religion  under  its  most  inviting  aspects 
and  why  should  not  this  have  contributed  to  produce  the  early  impres* 
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8ion,  and  to  settle  the  matured  and  permanent  conviction  of  its  reality 
and  its  excellence  ?  Such  manifestations  of  its  influence  form  a  part 
of  the  legitimate  and  conclusive  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  his  con¬ 
victions  did  not  rest  on  this  ground  alone.  The  truth  of  the  gospel 
was  a  question,  of  which  he  felt  the  infinite  importance,  and  which  he 
was  early  encouraged  to  examine,  lie  gave  all  his  mind*  with  be¬ 
coming  seriousness,  to  the  inquiry;  he  weighed  proofs ;  he  considered 
objections;  he  searched  the  scriptures — for  himself.  His  faith  was 
thus  founded  in  evidence,  and  established  by  his  own  experience  of 
the  power  of  those  motives  to  godliness,  which  the  gospel  presents  to 
the  mind.  Amidst  the  temptations  of  youtli,  and  especially  the  fasci¬ 
nating  seductions  of  “the  honour  that  cometh  from  men,**  he  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  and  dignified  consistency ;  he  was  capable,  1  am  well 
persuaded,  of  no  unworthy  compromise,  of  no  timid  sacrifice  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  no  self-interested  or  unmanly  acquiescence  in  what  he  conceived 
to  be  erroneous  in  sentiment,  or  vicious  in  conduct.  He  did  not  ob¬ 
trude  his  principles,  but  he  never  shrunk  from  their  avowal.  Those 
who  knew  him  best,  his  associates  and  competitors  in  study,  will  bear 
me  witness,  that  he  had  nothing  about  him  of  the  cant  of  religion. 
He  made  no  high  and  forward  pretensions;  no  eflort  to  appear  more 
than  he  actually  was.  He  was  serious  on  serious  subjects,  and  would 
never  bear  to  hear  them  treated  with  levity.  But  he  was  cheerful 
and  open  as  the  day.  He  entered,  with  a  characteristic  vivacity,  into 
every  thing  connected  with  the  business  either  of  his  class,  or  of  the 
rniversity.  Whatever  approached  to  hypocritical  aflectation  or  dis¬ 
ingenuousness,  he  held  in  unqualified  abliorrencc ;  and  on  no  subject 
w  as  his  abhorrence  more  indignant,  than  on  the  subject  of  religion,  of 
which  humble  sincerity  is  the  first  and  most  essential  attribute.’ 

\\  hatever  youngs  Durant  owed  to  his  natural  endowments,  it 
is  (|uile  evident  that  his  character  was  funned  by  education, 
and  that  to  the  wise  and  assiduous  lessons  of  his  parents  he 
was  chietly  indelitcd  for  the  superiority  which  he  so  early  ma¬ 
nifested.  On  tliis  account,  the  minute  details  into  which  his 
fatlur  has  been  careful  to  enter,  cannot  he  considered  as  unin¬ 
teresting  or  unim))ortunt.  They  may  not  always  he  thought 
"orlh  telling,  in  a  hiograjihical  point  of  view,  hut  they  are 
highly  valuable  as  hints  on  education.  As  young  Durant  was, 
up  to  his  fifteenth  year,  brought  up  at  /tome,  it  was  particularly 
desirable  to  shew  the  success  of  a  |)lan  of  education  which  is 
Mijiposed  to  lie  open  to  serious  objections.  Mr.  Durant  apolo- 
j  p7es  for  having  gone  back  almost  to  the  nurser)*  in  giving  the 
history  of  his  son’s  progress.  The  Christian  ])arent  will  thank  him 
for  having  done  so,  and  for  having  risked  being  charged  with 
tgotisin  in  disclosing  the  secrets  of  his  family  arrangements, 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his 
s  life  had  a  great  share  in  determining  his  character.  If  a 
ehild’K  education  is  not  commenced  almost  as  soon  iis  he  is 
horn,  there  will  always  he  much  \jo  undo;  and  the  task  of  be- 
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pinning  becomes,  at  every  stage,  more  and  more  arduous  and 
repulsive.  A  system  of  maHugement  may  be  resorted  to  by  the 
parent  in  self-defence  against  the  growing  troublesomeness  of 
the  child ;  but  a  system  of  education,  to  be  conducted  on  any 
enlightened  principle,  must  begin  with  the  earliest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  will, — must  be  preventive  rather  than  remedial. 
And  since  every  legitimate  motive  as  much  enforces  a  watchful 
and  self-denying  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  infant  mind, 
ns  can  at  any  subsequent  period  impel  to  the  discharge  of  pa¬ 
rental  duty,  if  those  motives  are  not  found  to  influence  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  parent  from  the  very  flrst,  there  is  little  probability 
that  their  force  w  ill  ever  be  duly  felt,  so  as  to  ensure  a  regular 
and  invariable  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  a  sound  discretion.  The  great  secret  in  education  is 
$clf -denial :  from  first  to  last,  the  w  ise  and  competent  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  child  involves  one  continued  act  of  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice.  And  if  the  parent  cannot  exercise  this  towards  his 
infant,  so  as  to  withstand  its  seductive  importunities,  to  with¬ 
hold  injurious  gratitications,  and  fairly  to  conquer  its  w  ill,  it  is 
not  likely  that  W  will  ever,  from  the  right  motive,  assert  the  pa¬ 
rental  authority  when  the  infant  has  insensibly  expanded  into 
the  youth.  If  the  mismanaged  child  of  two  years  old  becomes 
the  docile,  well  trained  bov  of  five  or  seven,  it  is  not  his  parents 
to  whom  the  transformation  will  be  owing.  At  what  period, 
indeed,  will  the  ever  ready  plea  of  the  fond,  self-indulgent  pa¬ 
rent  be  laid  aside,  if  once  admitted  as  a  principle  of  action.  It 
is  of'  no  cofisefpience?  In  education,  every  thing  is  of  conse- 
nnence,  because  everv  thing  leads  to  some  consequence,  and  is 
the  cause  of  something  future  in  the  character. 

Young  Durant  was  an  oidy  child  ;  an  immense  disadvantage, 
in  general,  not  only  as  there  is  greater  danger  of  over-in¬ 
dulgence,  but  as  it  is  a  much  more  diflicult  task  to  bring  up 
one  child  at  home,  than  several,  without  its  suffering  either  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  mind  or  in  some  other  respect,  from  the 
want  of  class-mates  and  plavmates.  He  was  the  child  of  a 
Dissenting  minister ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood  when  we  sav  that  this  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  additional 
disadvantage.  The  multifarious  engagements  of  the  conscien¬ 
tious  pastor  leave  comparatively  little  leisure  for  the  regular, 
constant  superintendence  of  a  son’s  education.  Too  often  the 
]>opular  minister  is  a  stranger  at  home.  A  round  of  oflicial  en¬ 
gagements,  a  pressure  of  invitations,  interruptions  of  every 
kind,  and  the  solitary  work  of  the  study,  abstract  him  from 
the  tlomestic  circle,  and  rob  him,  in  too  many  instances,  of  at 
least  one  apostolic  qualitication  for  the  othce  of  Bishop.  Hap- 
pil\,  tlie  school  is  at  hand  to  relieve  him  from  part,  at  least, 
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^  ies)>oiisibililv  which  he  finds  liiinself  unable  to  dischargei 
But  Mr.  Durdiit  could  not  brin^  himstdf  to  sacrifice  his  duties 
as  a  father  to  any  other  claims;  and  he  undertook  the  edu* 
ration  of  his  son,  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  task.  The 
Miccess  of  the  experiment,  however,  we  should  not  err,  ])erhap8, 
in  attributing  chiefly  to  the  wav  in  which  he  was  seconded  oy 
that  parent  on  whom  the  principal  share  of  early  education 
must  devolve.  There  has  scarcely  been  an  instiuice  of  early 
virtue  or  eminence;  in  which  the  individual  has  not  left  on 
record  his  obligations  to  the  pious  counsels  and  tuition  of  an 
accomplished  mother.  Herbert,  Gray,  Cowper,  Doddridge^ 
Dwight,  Kirke  Whitt',  will  immediately  occur  to  ourTeaders. 
And  we  believe  the  remark  w  ill  be  found  to  be  all  but  univer¬ 
sally  true,  that  maternal  instruction  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
almost  ail  tliat  is  excellent  or  illustrious  in  the  characters  of 
the  most  eminent  exemplars.  Mrs.  Durant  is  no  more,  and 
there  can  be  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  her  as 
admirably  c|ualitied  to  take  upon  herself  a  principal  share  in 
her  son's  literary,  as  well  as  moral  education.  A  tiiflinjj  inci¬ 
dent  will  shew  liow  superior  she  was  to  a  mother's  weakness. 
When  about  two  years  of'  ngc,  William  obstinately  refused  for 
two  hours  to  comply  witfi  her  demand  to  beg  pardon  for  some 
offence. 

*  She  was  indexible ;  and  at  length,  he  nuKlestly  turned  round,  sub¬ 
missively  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  and  in  the  most  penitential  accents 
said,  **  1  beg  your  pardon,  inummu,  and  will  never  be  »o  naughty 
again.*'  'I'he  consequence  of  this  patient  decision  was  permanent.  1 
am  conhfieiu,  that  from  that  moment  to  the  Ituur  of  his  death,  he  never 
meditated  op(K)sition  to  our  will,  nor  said  or  did  a  thing  of  which  he 
leared  we  might  seriously  disa|)prove.  In  the  merest  trifles,  no  lesi 
leally  tiian  in  the  most  momentous  engagements  of  his  life,  he  was 
ever  studious  of  our  happiness,  and  he  felt  that  in  consulting  this,  he  was 
securing  his  own.' 

To  the  entire  confidence  he  had  in  his  parents,  owing  to  their 
having  never  deceived  him,  together  with  his  deep  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  inspection,  may  be  ascribed  William's  in¬ 
variable  regard  to  truth.  No  vice,  perhaps,  is  so  difficult  of 
eradication,  not  to  say  incunible,  as  that  common  vice  of  chil¬ 
dren,  jwtfy  lying ;  and  none  is  mure  blighting  to  the  character. 

‘  When  he  was  about  thret'  years  old,  an  aged  female,  at  whose  house 
He  was  staying  for  a  day,  informed  me  that  William  had  told  a  false¬ 
hood.  As  deception  of  any  kind  was  so  perfectly  foreign  from  all  his 
habits,  I  expressed  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  she  stated  such  particu¬ 
lars  as  caused  me  to  fear  that  he  had  trangressed.  1  was  thunderstruck 
»nd  almost  distracted  ;  for  the  information  seemed  to  blast  my  most 
rherished  ho|)C5.  This  might,  I  thought,  be  the  commencement  of  % 
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of  oils  for  ever  ruinous  to  our  jH*ace.  1  am  not — I  never  was—  | 
naturally  of  a  lempiT  to  au<»ur  the  worst ;  but  the  first  praini  moral 
delinquency,  even  at  such  an  ajic,  must  commit  a  breach  on  the  noblest 
sensibilities  of  the  heart,  which  cannot  but  threaten  a  catastrophe  at 
which  a  parent  may  well  shuthler.  Priiicipiis  obitiiy  had  ever  been  our 
motto;  and  our  child  lived  long  enough  to  feel  its  inq)ortance,  and  to 
bless  (»(kI  that  his  parents  had  never  departed  from  it.  1  am  not  sure 
that  my  agony,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  was  much  more  intense  than 
that  which  1  then  endured,  from  an  appnhension  of  his  guilt.  Instamly, 
but  without  betraying  my  eim>tions,  I  asked  him  what  he  hud  said,  lie 
answeriHl,  at  once,  in  so  artless  and  unembarrassed  a  manner,  ns  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  he  was  unconscious  ot  falsehoorl, — that  there  must  have 
been  some  misconception  in  the  case,  and  that  my  boy  was  yet  irmocent. 

I  pursued  the  inquiry,  and  in  a  few  moments  found,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy,  that  he  was  perfectly  correct  iir  ail  he  had  staled, 

*  'Miis  w  as  the  only  time  in  his  life  in  w  hich  1  had  even  a  passing  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  disregard  to  truth.  On  one  memorable  and  most  important 
occasion,  in  lS‘2t>,  t(»  which  I  need  not  more  explicitly  refer,  and  which 
Cilasgow  C'ollege,  with  its  late  ami  present  Lord  Hectors,  will  not 
readily  forget ;  he  receiveil  from  a  distinguished  professor  a  testimony 
to  his  integrity  which  his  own  heart  tell  he  merited,  but  which  that  gen¬ 
tleman  conveyed  in  language  and  with  a  manner  so  peculiarly  delicate  as 
to  make  upon  the  miml  of  my  son  a  deeply  favourable  impression,  w  hich 
nothing  but  death  could  erase.  In  a  confulential  interview  with  that 
professor,  he  said,  “  Sir,  I  was  m>t  present  on  that  occasion;  and  I  can 

prove  an  a/i6i.”  Mr. -  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  said, 

“  Mr.  1).,  you  have  removed  from  my  miml  a  heavy  load  :  1  was  sure 
you  could  not  have  been  in  that  procession  :  hut  you  need  not.  Sir, 
prove  an  for  no  gentleman  in  the  I’niversity  can  require  a  proof 

beyond  your  own  assertion.”' 

At  the  ap'  of  seven,  the  Imhit  of  regjular  application  was 
cotnpletely  formed  in  his  mind,  and  mental  exertion  hecatne 
henceforth  his  tlelight.  II is  parents  were  fully  |)ersuaded  that 

*  order  and  steadiness  of  application  are  the  opand  secrets  on 

*  which  excelleticy  depends.* 

‘  Having  formed  our  plan,  and  determined  on  a  strictly  domestic 
education,  we  came  to  the  n’solution  that  nothing  oNer  w  hich  we  had 
control,  should  interfere  with  the  execution  of  our  intentions.  The 
friemls  w  ho  occasionally  visited  u**,  were  always  given  to  understand  that 
our  plan  was  unalterable;  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  consent  to  our 
devoting  the  accustomcil  hours  to  the  instruction  of  our  beloved  pupil. 
His  mother  would  say,  “  If  any  can  be  ofiended  with  this,  they  will  of 
course  cease  to  vi>it  us  ;  and  we  may  well  dis|K*nse  with  their  >isits;  for 
the  well.n  ;1  v*  child  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
such  Ui'.:c.43>  i.uble  guests.”  Vet,  however  rigid  in  our  adherence  to 
system,  we  ditl  not  assign  him  t<K»  many  hours  ol  labour — but  our  lan¬ 
guage  ever  was,  **  Woik  while  you  woik  ;  play  when  you  play.”  Wc 
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iHVcr  kept  him  iffy  long  at  any  one  thing,  knowing  that  variety  of  pur¬ 
suits  would  operate*  almost  as  relaxation/ 

Towards  the  close  of  1818,  William,  now  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  was  placed  under  the  roof  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw.  of 
C.l  asgow,  tor  the  purpose  of  completinjj;  his  studies  in  tlie 
university  of  that  city.  He  returned  home  once  every  year,  to 
spend  the  vacation  with  his  widowed  father  and  beloved  aunt. 
On  the  17th  of  October  1821,  he  left  them  for  the  last  time,  to 
commence  those  studies  which  would  have  completed  his  lite¬ 
rary  and  philosophical  course  at  the  University.  He  entered 
at  the  same  time  the  public  class  of  Dr.  Meiklesham,  the  extru 
class  of  Professor  Mylne,  and  that  of  the  Hebrew  professor. 
Rut  an  insidious  disease  was  already  undermininpj  his  health  ; 
and  the  shock  produced  by  the  intelligence  of  his  aunt’s  death, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Glasgow,  gave  a  dreadful  activity  to 
the  seeds  of  the  disorder.  His  father  arrived  too  late  to  see 
more  than  the  corpse  of  that  cherished  and  accomplished  son. 
He  had  not  (juite  completed  his  nineteenth  year. 

We  shall  now  only  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of 
the  Remains,  which  testify  the  vigorous  understanding  and 
great  proticiency  of  this  excellent  young  man.  Criticism 
would  be  wholly  misapplied  in  reference  to  these  productions  ; 
but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  they  will  fail  to  interest  and  to 
surprise  our  readers.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  writing 
themes  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  following  bears  the  date  of 
March  1815,  when  he  had  just  entered  his  thirteenth  year. 

‘  ON  POLYTIIKISM. 

‘Wickedness  prcnluces  negligence ;  and  negligence  fosters  ignorance. 
Mankind,  who  had  received  the  knowledge  of  the  only  living  and  true 
(»od  from  their  father,  Noah,  lost  it  by  degrees  from  among  ihem  :  and 
gave  themselves  “  to  believe  a  lie.”  Hut  reanon  ;  tradition ;  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  earth,  with  its  Howers,  its  fruits  and  its  verdure;  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  heavens,  witli  their  wonders — all — all — concurred  to  prove 
a  (lod.  Thus  far  went  reason,  but  no  farther :  for,  unilluminated  by 
the  lamp  of  revelation,  und  unenlightened  by  the  torch  of  truth,  she 
wandered  in  endless  mazes  of  error  and  folly.  ‘  ’fhe  Sun  enlightens  us, 
and  He  shall  be  our  (iod.  The  Earth  nourishes  us,  and  we  will  adore 
Her.  Hut  who  formed  the  earth  ?  \Vc  know  not.  Who  created  the 
sun?  We  arc  ignorant.  Who  “  spake  and  it  was  done,  commanded  and 
it  stood  fast  ?”  We  know  of  no  such  Heing.* 

*  Hut  even  this  was  1(m)  refined  for  them.  They  considered  their  gods 
only  as  more  exalted  men.  They  no  longer  worshipped  the  sun  ;  but 
the  god  of  the  sun — a  god  cursed  with  all  the  passions  of  a  very  bad 
man.  'riic  number  of  gods  was  multiplied  ;  and  almost  every  tree, 
evify  fountain  had  its  divinity.  Not  content  with  this,  they  proceeded 
*  step  farther;  and  dtified  men  were  placed  among  the  giaU,  and  stuvU 
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iM'Xt  to  the  ihrouc  ut  Jupiter.  'I'hesc  marvellous  and  incongruous  tales, 
these  numerous  and  jarring  divinities,  were  adorned  by  the  pens  of  an 
Ovid,  a  Homer,  and  a  Virgil :  and  their  ridiculous  and  impure  riles 
were  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of  a  Numa,  a  Cato,  and  a  Pompey. 

‘  As  for  the  philosophers — what  they  disbelieved  we  Know — what 
they  believeil,  we  can  hardly  tell.  Although  they  contemned  the  rabble 
of  divinities  worshipped  bv  the  vulgar,  they  hud  too  much  timidity  or 
loo  much  policy  to  publish  their  opinions: — for,  if  they  had  destroyed, 
could  they  have  re-edified  ?  if  they  hud  pulletl  dow  n  the  fabric  of  super, 
stition,  could  they  have  built  a  more  noble  structure  on  its  ruins  ?  Had 
they  “  cast  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,*’  would  they  have  insli- 
lulctl  a  religion  more  agreeable  to  tiuth  ?  What  could  they  have  done? 
Would  they  have  rtlormed  polytheism  ?  Alas !  the  etloiiS  of  the  best  of  idola¬ 
ters  manifest  the  impracticability  of  this.  Wotild  they  have  philosophized  the 
world?  It  is  impossible  :  or,  had  it  been  possible,  they  would  have  reasoned 
thus: — “  If  the  world  is  philosophized,  1  am  no  longer  a  w  onder,  no  longer 
a  sage,  no  longer  a  demigod.”  Would  they  have  established  a  belief  in 
pantheism  ?  If  every  thing  is  (uul,  nothing  can  be  God:  for  He  is  the 
ruler  of  the  universe,  l^ut  if  the  earth  is  a  pari  of  the  universal  God¬ 
head,  il  has  no  superior;  and  (unless  you  suppose  it  to  possess  an  intel¬ 
ligent  spirit)  it  is,  according  to  this  system,  governed  by  chance.  'Phis 
would  indeed  have  Ihtu  to  take  away  all  the  restraints  which  the  hope 
and  fear  of  future  rewards  or  punishments  might  have  inspired. 

*  But,  amidst  this  universal  darkness,  a  tajH'r  hadlong  buriu  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary, and  hud  illuminated  the  narritw  land  of  .ludea — and  there  **the  sun 
of  righti'ousness’' arose,  with  healing  in  his  beams; — and  his  peaceful 
soldiers,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  divine  master,  and  following 
the  footsteps  of  their  general;  carried  his  standard  and  his  victorious  arms, 
where  the  Roman  legions  had  never  penetrated,  and  the  Roman  eagles 
were  unknown.  'I'hey  ilisplayed  the  blight  light  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
most  distant  legions  ;  and  idolatry  and  ignorance  tied  Ixdore  them.  And 
although  the  wicked  persecuted  the  church  of  .leius,  they  could  not 
destroy  her.  She  sits  on  a  mountain,  and  while  the  lightnings  play  and 
the  thunder  roars  below  her,  she  may  smile  at  their  rage,  knowing  that 
she  has  an  Almighty  friend  ;  and  confident  that  in  *Mulness  of  time,” 
his  glory,  whom  she  adores,  “  shall  cover  the  earth.”* 

Anioiip  the  Kssays  written  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  class,  is 
one  on  the  Iminateiiality  ot  the  Soul,  which  does  the  highest 
credit  to  the  acuteness  of  the  Author.  It  is  too  long  to  extract 
entire  ;  hut  a  few  puragra|>hs  will  bear  us  out  in  asserting  it  to 
be  a  very  ext I'uordi nary  production  from  a  youth  of  eighteen. 

*  The  only  idea  wc  affix  to  the  terra  mind  is  that  of  a  variety  of 
feelings  or  succession  of  states,  which  follow  each  other  according  to 
fixed  laws,  and  which  we,  therefore,  consider  ns  reciprocally  causes 
and  cffiects.  The  materialist,  therefore,  before  he  can  carry  the  point 
at  which  he  is  aiming,  must  shi  w  these  feelings  or  states  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  solidity  and  extension.  The  raaterimist,  therefore,  mui/ be 
understood  to  assert,  that  idea*  and  emotiom  have  parts,  and  arc  ca- 
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nablc  of  resisting  our  efforts  to  compress  them.  If  the  man,  who 
professes  materialism,  only  intend  that  ideas  and  emotions  arise  from 
material  changes,  he  in  fact  gives  up  the  very  point  for  which  he  af¬ 
fects  to  be  contending.  If  our  only  notion  of  mind  be  that  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  states, — in  other  words,  of  ideas  and  emotions ;  and  if 
these  ideas  and  emotions,  though,  in  some  w’ay,  dependent  on  a  ma¬ 
terial  process,  be  themselves  entirely  distinct  from  the  matter  em¬ 
ployee  in  that  process,  and  from  any  other  matter  whatsoever ; — then 
mind  has  nothing  in  common  with  matter — the  soul  is  immaterial. 

*  The  materialist  is,  therefore,  I  think,  reduced  to  this  alternative: 
he  either  believes  that  the  material  process  produces  something  else 
material ;  and  that  this  something  is  an  idea  or  emotion  ; — or  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  process— that  is,  the  movement  of  organised  matter — 
is  itself  an  idea  or  emotion.  In  the  first  case,  he  must  have  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  when,  for  instance,  he  receives  a  blow,  the  pain 
he  feels  is  an  extended  and  solid  substance,  which,  however  subtle  a 
fluid  it  may  be,  might,  if  we  had  instruments  sufficiently  fine  for  the 
purpose,  be  detected,  measured  and  divided.  In  the  second,  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  nerve  is  pain,  or  pleasure,  fancy,  or 
reasoning,  emotion  or  thought — that  sensation  is  nothing  more  than 
an  alteration  produced  in  the  relative  position  of  certain  particles,  in 
certain  situations  ;  and  not  that  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  the 
results  of  bodily  organization  ;  but  that  they  form  a  part  of  the  bodily 
organization  itself.’' 

*  •  #  m  #  #  # 

*  It  will  be,  I  presume,  admitted,  that  we  have  no  ideas,  except 
those  which  we  ocquire  by  means  of  sensation  or  reflection.  It  will 
also,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  matter  is  gained  in  the  former  way  ;  and  all  our  acquaintance  with 
the  states  of  mind,  in  the  latter.  The  only  correct  idea  we  can  at¬ 
tach  to  solidity,  to  extension,  or  to  any  quality  whatever,  is  that  which 
regards  it  as  a  power  possessed  by  matter,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  able  to  produce  a  certain  change  in  the  state  of  our  mind — or^ 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  as  a  law  of  reciprocal  influence,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  percipient  being  is  affected  in  certain  ways, 
when  it  is  placed  in  certain  relative  situations  with  regard  to  material 
substances.  Now,  if  thought  be  not  an  object  of  sensation,  and, 
therefore,  have  not  the  power  of  producing  those  feelings  which 
are  produced  by  the  qualities  called  solidity  and  extension ;  then, 
surely,  thought  is  neither  solid  nor  extended ;  since  to  be  solid  and 
extended,  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  fitted  to  produce  these  sen¬ 
sations.  Whoever,  then,  asserts,  that  thought  is  solid  and  extended, 
in  fact  asserts,  that  it  is  merely  a  power  of  producing,  in  a  percipient 
being,  the  sensations  of  solidity  and  extension.  ^)uch  sensations 
would,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  only  the  same  power  communicated 
to  another  being ;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  As  this  is  absurd,  and 
more  than  the  wildest  materialist  would  assert,  we  conclude,  that 
thought  is  something  entirely  distinct  from  such  power  or  capability ; 
snd,  therefore,  perfectly  distinct  from  solidity,  extension,  or  any  qua¬ 
lity  of  matter.  If  thought  be  not  something  more  than  a  solid, 
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extended  substance,  then  follows  the  absurdity  to  which  we  have  al. 
luded — if  it  be  something  more  than  the  power  of  producing  sensa^ 
tions  in  a  percipient  being,  then  it  is  a  something  totally  dift'erent 
from  any  quality  of  matter;  because  a  quality  of  matter,  is  only  that 
very  power  from  which  thoufrht  is  affirmed  to  be  so  completely  distinct. 
The  moderate  materialist  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  content  himself 
with  a  modified  statement-^only  asserting,  that  thought  is  a  property 
of  an  organized  substance,  which  organized  substance  has  also  the 
qualities  of  solidity  and  extension  belonging  to  it ;  and  not  that  thought 
is  itself  solid  or  extended  ; — an  opinion  formed,  1  imagine,  on  some 
analogy,  falsely  supposed  to  exist,  between  thought,  and  what  a 
logician  would  call  a  secondary,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  accidental, 
quality  of  matter.  With  this  concession  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  rest 
satisHed  :  for  if  we  have  shewn  thought  to  be  neither  solid  nor  ex* 
tended,  we  have  proved  exactly  that  which  w’e  intended  to  establish. 

If  those  successive  states,  to  which  we  give  the  denomination,  mind,  | 
be  not  themselves  solid  nor  extended,  then  mind  is  not  material. 

*  Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  modihed  material¬ 
ism,  if  indeed  it  be  materialism  at  all.  1  remarked,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  essay,  that  we  know  nothing  of  substance  ;  and  that  the  only 
information  we  possess,  relates  to  qualities,  w  hether  of  mind  or  mat¬ 
ter.  Still,  although  the  poverty  of  language  obliges  us  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  phraseology— let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  quality  or 
property  of  mind  is,  in  its  nature,  essentially  distinct  from  a  quality 
or  property  of  matter.  A  quality  of  matter  is — as  has  been  before 
remarked — nothing  more  than  a  law,  in  consequence  of  which,  matter 
produces,  under  certain  circumstances,  certain  changes  in  a  perci¬ 
pient  being.  Hut  what  is  a  quality,  a  property,  a  state,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  denominate  it,  of  this  percipient  himself?  It  is  not 
surely,  a  power  of  producing  a  change  in  another  percipient  being ; 
since  such  a  supposition  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  involve  us  in 
endless  absurdity.  And,  therefore,  the  properties  of  mind  have  no 
analogy  whatever  to  the  qualities  of  matter.  The  only  notions  we 
afix  to  the  term  matter  are,  we  have  seen,  those  of  certain  qualities 
in  a  state  of  union.  Therefore  thought  can  in  no  -w'ay  answ  er  to  our 
idea  of  matter.  Thought  is  not  material.  The  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  emotion,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  of  mind.  Our  notion 
of  mind  extends  no  farther  than  our  acquaintance  with  these  pheno¬ 
mena.  'fhereforc,  we  may  safely  pronounce  the  human  soul  1m ma- 

TKRIAL.* 

The  Poems  contained  in  these  volumes  are  for  the  most  part 
exercises  of  skill,  rather  than  the  spontaneous  efflorescence  of 
fancy.  His  father  admits,  that  William  first  attempted  to  write 
poetry,  ‘  not  because  the  numbers  came,  but  because  he  wished 
•  to  see  what  he  could  do.’  Yet  are  the  |)oetical  coinp6sitions 
highly  res|>ectable.  There  is  considerable  vigour  in  some  of 
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tliem.  and  marks  of  a  strong  mind  in  almost  all.  We  select  the 
following  as  one  of  the  more  unstudied  effusions. 

MIDNIGHT. 

'  ‘  All  the  world  are  sleeping, 

Save’ the  broken-hearted  weeping, 

And  the  power  eternal  keeping 
This  universal  frame. 

The  silent  stars  are  glowing 

O’er  a  world  where  tears  are  flowing, 

And  the  mourner  only  knowing 
flow  beauteous  shines  their  flame. 

The  world  are  slumbering  lightly. 

And  dreams  are  flitting  brightly* 

While  God  above  us  nightly 
The  universe  unveils : 
lUit  they,  whose  tears  arc  streaming, 

View  the  pure  starlight  gleaming 
Through  clarkness  clearly  beaming. 

With  light  that  never  fails.’ 

Tlie  following  lines  were  suggested  by  the  affecting  anecdote 
in  M ‘Trie’s  Life  of  Melville,  which  we  gave  in  our  review  of 
that  work.  (Dec.  1821.) 

<  Thy  race  was  run — too  quickly  run — 

As  clouds  before  the  morning  sun, 

A  moment 'gilded  by  his  rays. 

Arc  lost  amid  the  solar  blaze: 

So  life,  the  vapour  life,  from  thee 
A  moment  hid  eternity  ; 

Then,  mist-like,  melted  quite  away. 

And  left  thee  in  immortal  day. 

Soon  did  thy  star  in  shades  decline; 

*Twu8  but  to  rise  in  happier  spheres. 

Where  fields  of  cloudless  ether  shine. 

And  heaven’s  unveiled  light  appears  : 

As  if  the  sun  should  just  arise. 

And  cast  a  gleam  of  golden  light. 

Then  hasten  from  our  turbid  skies. 

And  leave  us  in  eternal  night ; 

Nor  on  a  world  of  sin  and  wo 
His  pure  celestial  radiance  throw. 

*  Melville  !  affection  such  as  thine. 

Hound  meaner  objects  would  not  twine  : 

But  once  embraced — not  death  could  part 
The  close  attachments  of  ' thy  heart, 

Resembling,  in  their  strong  control. 

The  giant  firmness  of  thy  soul. 
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Then-— the  last  glance  I — that  spoke  to  thee 
When  scarce  the  dying  lip  could  move, 
And  that  one  word,  Didascalc, 

Which  told  his  reverence  and  his  love  f 
And  in  the  last,  the  parting  hour. 

When  death  exerts  his  dreaded  power. 
Called  back  tlie  Heeling  moments  past — 
Your  mutual  studies,  mutual  care — 

And,  though  that  minute  was  the  last. 
Shewed  that  nor  time  nor  pain  should  wear 
A  single  cruel  trophy  won 
From  such  a  mind  as  his  oppressed ; 

But  that  as  sets  tlte  tropic  sun. 

In  more  than  rising  glory  dressed  ; 

So  the  warm  feelings  of  his  soul 
W^ould  beam  with  unremittyd  flame. 

Till  life’s  faint  current  censed  to  roll. 

Till  life*8  last  crimson  drop  should  How, 

In  health  and  sickness,  weal  and  wo, 
Bemaining  still  the  same* 

*  Memory  will  sometimes  cast  a  shade 
Of  sadness  o’er  the  brightest  day ; 

And  gloom  is  sometimes  gloomier  made. 
When  from  the  past  there  comes  no  ray 
To  pierce  the  deep  obscure,  and  throw 
A  tint  of  lustre  over  wo: 

And  yet  her  darker  scenes  possess. 
Sometimes,  a  passing  loveliness. 

Thus  oft  doth  evening's  yellow  light 
Gleam  thro’  the  clouds,  more  mildly  briglit 
Than  when  the  glorious  day  declining. 
Through  pure  unsullied  azure  shining, 
Diffuses  radiance  o’er  the  skies, 

And  in  its  own  effulgence  dies : — 

And  so  when  years  nad  brought  relief. 

Or  stolen  the  sharpest  sting  of  grief. 
Remembrance,  Melville,  then  to  thee 
Was  melancholy’s  luxury. 

As  through  the  parting  cloud  we  view 
A  little  spot  of  ncavenly  blue. 

And  almost  dream  that  wc  can  sec 
The  splendours  of  etemiu — 

How*,  amid  azure  fields  oi  light. 

The  choral  song  may  ever  rise. 

While  with  unearthly  splendours  bright. 
Soar  the  fair  children  of  the  skies : — 

So  when  we  think  of  those  wc  love. 

Who  since  have  left  their  earthly  home. 

We  see  Uiem  crowned  witli  joy  above, 
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Aod  trac«  them,  as  their  spirits  roami 
Now  free  as  liglu,  from  star  to  star. 

Amid  unfathomed  space  afar. 

And  while  the  fine  illusion  stays, 

A  beam  of  passing  brilliance  plays. 

Pierces  the  clouds  that  roll  below. 

And  spreads  around  a  brighter  glow ; 

Till  smiles  the  king,  in  terror  drest, 

An  angel  in  a  darker  vest ; 

And  gleaming  on  his  ebon  gate. 

And  on  his  shade-encircled  throne, 

‘  Where  all  the  ministers  of  fate 
The  monarch  of  destruction  own, 

Gilds  the  clouds  that  round  him  rise ; 

While  faint  and  dim  the  happier  skies 
Of  life  and  peace  are  viewed  between, 

Just  glimmering  through  the  darker  scene.* 

We  are  quite  indisposed  to  offer  any  strictures  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  Editor  has  discharged  his  very  delicate  and  ardu* 
ous  task.  ‘  Criticism/  he  hopes,  ‘  will  spare  the  feelings  of  a 
‘  disconsolate  father  who  has  notliing  left  of  a  family  he  ar- 
‘  dently  loved,  but  the  fond  remembrance  of  warm  attachments 
*  and  Christian  virtues,  which,  amidst  many  sighs  and  tears,  he 
'  has  honestly,  however  inadequately,  attempted  to  display.* 
The  public  are,  we  think,  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Durant,  for 
this  affecting  and  instructive  memorial;  and  it  is  not  from 
criticism  that  he  has  any  thing  to  fear.  In  a  second  edition, 
however,  some  slight  alterations  will  suggest  themselves  to  his 
own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  work 
with  general  readers.  Some  of  the  familiar  letters  contain  pas¬ 
sages  which  it  might  be  better  to  suppress.  We  like  the  writer 
none  the  worse  for  them,  and  admire  him  not  at  all  the  less  for 
not  being  a  letter-writer;  but  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
place  these  simple,  boyish  effusions  in  a  permanent  record. 
Tliere  are  some  other  parts  of  the  work  whicn  a  severe  revision 
will  perhaps  lead  Mr.  Durant  to  abridge  or  to  exclude ;  and  if 
by  means  of  these  trifling  excisions,  he  can  introduce  a  larger 
portion  of  his  Son's  more  flnished  compositions,  the  volumes 
will  acquire  additional  value  and  interest. 


Art.  VI.  Lecturfi  on  tome  important  Branches  of  Practical  Religion, 
By  Thomas  Kaflles,  A.M.  12mo.  pp.  329»  Price  7s»  Liverpool. 
1820. 

RAFFLES  is  well  known  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  as 
a  wTiter  whose  productions  have  been  well  received  by 
tlie  public.  Gifted  witn  a  ready  and  somewhat  exuberant  imagi- 
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nation,  his  earlier  efforts  were  not  exempt  from  occasional  vio¬ 
lations  of  those  severe  canons  of  taste  which  call  for  their  most 
rij^id  enforcement  in  all  cases  connected  with  evangelical  minis¬ 
trations.  If,  in  common  circumstances,  an  ill  regulated  fancy 
may  he  indulged  in  its  excursions,  there  is  one  direction  at  least 
in  which  they  recjuire  strict  repression  :  the  pulpit  should  be 
sacred  from  their  intrusion  ;  flippancy  and  florid  emptiness 
should  never  find  admittance  there.  Nor  can  this  species  of 
eloquence  claim  admiration  on  the  score  of  difficulty  or  rarity : 
it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  modes  of  speaking  or  writing, — the 
inspiration  of  a  school  boy’s  theme.  As  in  the  kindred  art  of 
painting  and  design,  the  examples  of  highest  excellence  are 
those  of  the  purest  and  most  intense  simplicity,  and  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  succeeding  schools  degenerated  into  mannered 
magniticence  and  unsuustantial  bustle  and  glare,  so,  the  parallel 
will  strictly  hold  in  the  ditferent  styles  of  composition  and  elo¬ 
cution.  Tlie  most  natural  and  the  best  disciplined  have  been  the 
most  durable  ;  and  the  highest  models,  from  Homer  and  De- 
inusthenos,  to  Milton  and  I'ox,  have  been  those  whose  com¬ 
manding  simplicity  have  been  their  marking  quality. 

We  have  certainly  no  intention  of  applying  the  full  force  of 
these  observations  to  any  part  of  Mr.  Raflles’s  career  as  a 
preacher  or  ns  an  author,  and  still  less  to  the  productions  of  his* 
inaturer  age.  If  in i his  earlier  exhibitions  there  was  something 
that  might  he  deemed  object ionahle,  he  has  of  late  come  be¬ 
fore  the  public  with  evident  signs  of  a  more  chastised  taste, 
luul  a  more  single  intention  of  doing  good.  Nor  will  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  diininUli  this  impression.  It  is  calculated  for  use¬ 
fulness,  and  if  now  and  then  we  have  encountered  a  passage  a 
little  too  palpably  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  off, 
it  has  ht'en  amply  redeemed  by  the  more  forcible  and  simple  in¬ 
structions  which  succeed  it.  Mr.  JRaffies  has  taken  a  range 
of  subjects  whichwill  lie  best  stated  in  his  own  words  :  Lecture 
1.  The  intiuenw'  of  Christianity  on  the  temporal  condition. of 
mankind.  2.  On  propriety  of  conduct  in  public  worship.  *3. 
(hiUie  government  of  the  tongue.  4.  The  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  dress  of  its  professors.  5.  The  young  Christian’s 
duty  to  his  unconverted  relatives.  6.  On  tlie  imjirudent  w’ay  of 
discharging  sacred  duties.  7.  The  due  proportion  of  Christian 
benevolence.  The  duty  of  believers  to  marry  only  in  the 
l.a}nl.  9.  The  influence  ot  religion  in  affliction.  10.  How  may 
each  Christian  best  glorify  God  ? 

These  important  questions  are  discussed  in  an  interesting 
and  effective  manner,  and  witii  skilful  adaptation  to  different 
classes  of  hearers.  In  the  sermon,  on*  Dress,*  a  subject  which 
required  some  dexterity  in  the  management,  and  wnich  is  ju- 
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I  diciously  treated  by  Mr.  R.,  we  find  the  following  passage^  whick 
strikes  us  as  having  a  not  iinpleasing  resemblance  to  the  spark¬ 
ling  and  fanciful,  but  iinpressive  style  of  some  of  our  earlier 
writers.  I'lie  preacher  bus  been  stating  certain  well  selected 
principles  in  regulation  of  dress,  and  among  other  considera¬ 
tions,  he  enforces  them — 

*  C.  By  a  cuniparaiive  lirw  of  its  intrinsic  voortn,  lu  a  time  ot 
univer^il  famine,  how  many  jewels  would  you  give  lor  a  single  loaf  of 
brt-ad  ?  In  a  raging  fever,  how  many  tliamondb  would  you  kacrihce  for 
A  moinenfs  ea&e  ?  In  a  parched  desert,  bow  many  embroidered  robes 
would  you  exchange  for  a  cooling  draught  ^  'I'hat  these  gaudy  tiilies 
khuuld  be  valued  at  so  high  a  rate,  is  certainly  no  small  disparagement 
to  the  understandings  of  mankind,  and  a  sad  demonsi ration  of  the  mean¬ 
ness  into  which  we  are  sunk  by  the  fall.  Compare  them  with  the  sublime, 
the  stupendous,  and  the  lovely  objects  which  every  when*  meet  your  eye 
in  the  creation  around  you.  Can  your  richest  purple  exctd  the  violet,  or 
your  purest  white  eclipse  the  lily  of  the  valley?  Cun  your  brightest 
gems  outshine,  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  your  fairest  diamonds  transcend 
the  brightness  of  the  stars  ?  Why,  then,  should  such  enormous  sums  b« 
expended  in  gliininei'ing  pebbles  and  sparkling  dust?  Compare  them 
w  ith  your  books, — your  bibles, — your  souls, — all  neglecti-d  for  their  sakal 
Arise*  this  evening  to  correcter  sentiments  and  noblt  r  aims.  Make  iht 
Bible  your  looking-gla^s — the  giac<*s  of  the  Spirit  your  jewels — the  tern* 
per  of  J(*sus  your  attire.  If  you  must  shine,  shine  here.  Mere  you  may 
shine  with  advantage — in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and  good— -in  iba 
view  and  approbation  of  holy  angels,  and  of  the  Kternal  God.— Shine  in 
oeath.  when  the  lustre  of  gold  is  dim,  and  the  ray  of  the  diamond  ex¬ 
tinguished. — Shine  in  the  celi*siial  hemisphere,  with  saints  and  seraphs, 
amid  the  splendours  of  eternal  day.  Whose  adorning^  let  it  not  be  that 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair^  and  of  wearing  oj  gold^ 
puftin^  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  hearty  in  that 

I  which  is  not  corruptible^  eien  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^ 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  oj  grt at  price,* 

From  the  concluding  lecture,  we  extruct  the  following  elo¬ 
quent  and  forcible  passage  :  the  whole  discourse  is  excellent. 

*  Kvery  Christian  must  dedicate  his  body  to  God  us  his  temple.  You 
are  his,  Chiistiuns,  by  creati(»n,  and  by  purchase.  He  hath  made  as  and 
not  ue  ourselves^  we  are  his  people  and  the  sheep  oj  his  pasture.  Ye  are 
not  your  own^  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  therefore  glorify  God  m 
your  bodies  and  in  your  spirits^  which  are  God’s,  Let  iiim  have  full 
posH*ssion  of  his  property  ;  dedicate  your  persons  to  Him  as.  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  Spirit.  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost!  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates? 
DcUle  niH  the  temple  of  (Jod,  ^or  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
temple  ye  are,  I  beseech  you  therefore  brethren,  by  the  mercies  oj'  God^ 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  tiring  sacrifee,  holy^  and  acceptable  unto 
(rod,  which  is  your  reasonable  seri'ice.  Do  not  simply  confess  that  he  it 
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the  Uwful  owtuT,  but  invite  Him  tu  take  actual  possession  of  the  templr 
which  he  rean  d  at  lirst,  and  which,  when  alienated  fmm  Him  by  reUdlios, 
lie  hath  purchased  by  the  bhaKl  of  Christ.  Surrender  tt»  Him  the  itj 
of  every  apartment.  l.ay  open  to  Him  every  chamber  of  }our  heart 
Bid  Him  welcome  to  his  new  abtale.  Let  your  spirit  b«)W  Indore  Him, 
as  he  enters  in,  and  hail  Him  Lord  of  all  that  it  contains.  'I'hat  ruined 
biiildini*  he  cai»  well  repair.  IL  ninth  hi*  wonder-workinj;  hand  iti 
pristine  U^anty  shall  revive,  its  primeval  grandeur  shall  return,  and  the 
bosom  that  was  once  so  daik  and  desolate,  the  haunt  of  every  bruiil 
appetite  and  hateful  passion,  shall  become  the  rest  and  residence  ol 
Deity.  Such  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  •unrnder,  or  every  avowal  of 
self-dedication, to  Cod,  is  but  u  solemn  mockery,  and  an  impious  etfun 
to  impose  upon  the  Divine  omniscience.  'I'o  acknow  ledge  bis  right  to 
you,  and  } el  refuse  to  yield  yourselves  to  Him,  is  to  insult  Him  to  kb 
lace.  The  Atheist,  who  denies  the  being  of  a  Ciod,  and  therelorc  livei 
to  himself,  is  a  character  far  more  consistent  with  bis  avowed  principl 
than  he,  who,  eonfessing  the  being  and  the  claims  of  G(k1,  lives  as  ihougfc 
there  were  no  Cod, — devoting  the  members  of  his  frame  to  the  serviced 
sin,  and  polluting  his  body  by  the  indulgence  of  appetite  and  lust.  Tkb 
is  to  be  like  the  heathen,  uho  uhen  they  kiitv  Gody  ghrified  him  not 
as  God.  Alas!  it  is  to  he  feared, — appalling  as  the  suggestion  is, 
we  are  com|>elled  to  make  it,  -“that  there  are  not  a  few,  who  bear  the 
('hiistiiin  name,  who  are  involved  in  that  condemnation,  l  iiey  know 
Cod,  but  they  do  not  glorify  him  as  CJod,hy  the  surrender  of  their  person 
to  him,  the  employment  of  their  memhers  in  his  service,  and  the  subjec 
lion  of  their  passions  to  his  eontrol.  They  knoiv  their  Masters  uHlyOnd 
do  it  not  ;  they  make  professions  w  hich  they  never  perform.  I'hcy  saj, 
/  go,  sir,  and  go  not.  With  their  tongues  they  acknowledge  him, but 
in  uurks  they  deny  him.  They  are  clouds  xcithout  natery  trees  ivithost 
fruit ,  tree s  ichose  fruit  withcret h,  nanderintr  stars,  fur  ichom  is  rcserxti 
the  Idackncss  of  darkness  for  cin. 

After  tliese  specimens  in  illustration  of  oiir  preceding;  re¬ 
marks,  we  may  safely  recommend  this  volume  to  the  favourable 
attention  of  our  readers.  To  youngjer  persons  especially  it  will 
he  hi‘ghly  acceptable  ;  the  practical  instructions  which  it  en¬ 
forces  with  a  constant  and  explicit  reference  to  evangelical 
principle,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  their  moral  and  s|)iritual  exi¬ 
gences.  At  the  same  time  it  addresses  itself  tu  all  ages  and 
all  classes,  and  its  admonitions  may  be  universally  heneticial. 


Art.  VII.  The  Greek  Terminations^  (including  the  Dialects  and  Poetk 
Licences)  alphabetically  arranged,  and  grammatically  explained, 
on  the  plan  of  the  ‘  Latin  Terminations,’  or  ‘  Clue  for  Young 
‘  Latinists.’  By  John  Carey,  LL.D.  J2mo.  pp.  IGO  Loodos. 
1S21. 

"I V  K  are  happy  to  find  Dr.  Carey  proceeding  in  his  system  of 
facilitating  the  labours  of  classical  acquisition  11  is  plan* 
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are  in  general  extremely  judicious,  and  they  are  executed  witli 
all  the  care  and  skill  which  might  he  expected  I'rom  his  exten¬ 
sive  and  acurate  knowledge.  The  present  convenient  manual 
is  framed  precisely  on  the  same  model  as  his  similar  work  on 
the  Latin  Terminations,  and  will  be  found  equally  useful  in  the 
business  of  education.  To  that  very  numerous  class  of  indivi¬ 
duals  w  ho,  from  imperfect  grammatical  institution,  or  from  long 
interruption  of  their  classical  studies,  have  grown  rather  inex¬ 
pert  in  their  terminal  references,  this  little  volume  will  be  a 
valuable  companion. 

As  far  as  our  inspection  has  gone,  we  have  found  it  compre¬ 
hensive  and  correct ;  and  w  e  have  quite  sufHcient  reliance  on  the 
judgement  and  precision  of  Dr.  Carey,  to  trust  him  in  these 
respects  without  that  extremely  minute  examination  which 
might  in  some  cases  be  expedient. 


Art.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  ;  including  a  Narrative 
of  the  Expedition  of  General  Xavier  Mina.  To  which  are  an¬ 
nexed  some  Observations  on  the  Practicability  of  opening  a 
Commerce  between  the  Facilic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  through  tho 
Mexican  Isthmus.  By  William  Davis  Robinson.  In  2  VoU.  8vo. 
pp.  768.  Price  11.48.  London.  1821. 

I F  ever  the  history  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
"  America  for  the  last  fifteen  years  shall  be  fully  and  fairly 
given  to  the  world,  it  will  unfold  a  tale  of  the  deepest  interest, 
full  of  fierce  and  treacherous  deeds,  of  undiscriminating  mas¬ 
sacre  and  sanguinary  reprisal.  It  will  however  be  long  Defore 
such  a  narrative  can  be  completed.  The  transactions  in  question 
extend  over  so  large  a  surface  of  country,  the  actors  in  these 
I  appalling  scenes  have  so  many  motives  for  concealment  and 
misrepresentition,  and  so  much  of  passion  and  partiality  must 
he  mingled  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 
means  of  information,  that  for  the  present  it  were  idle  to 
expect  any  thing  in  the  way  of  candid  and  comprehensive 
detail.  All  the  publications  on  the  subject  that  we  liave  seen, 
are  little  more  than  records  of  the  prejudices  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  the  writers;  nor  can  we  altogether  exempt  from  this 
censure  the  interesting  volumes  before  us. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  an  American  merchant,  and  from  the 
various  statement  of  these  volumes,  he  appears  to  be  a  man 
of  ability  and  enterprise.  In  1799,  during  the  war  between 
England  and  Spain,  he  visited  the  city  of  Caraccas  in  quest  of 
mercantile  speculation,  and  entered  into  engagements  with 
the  agents  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  were  attended 
with  ruinous  consequences  to  himself.  He  complains;  that 
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contracU  fairly  made  and  completed  on  hi$  part,  were  scanda* 
lously  violated  by  the  Venezuelan  authorities,  and  tliat  hU 
efforts  to  obtain  redress  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  gross  in¬ 
justice.  and  ultimately  by  forcible  expulsion. 

In  1816.  he  accepted  an  agency  from  certain  merchants  of 
the  Tinted  Stales,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  for 
the  purpose  of  conununicating  with  the  Revolutionary  chiefs, 
on  whom  bis  employers  had  pecuniary  claims  to  a  large  amount 
After  an  unsuccessful  application  to  Don  Guadalupe  Victoria 
then  commanding  the  patriots  in  that  quarter,  he  ventured  into 
the  interior  in  search  of  general  Teran,  who,  he  had  been  given 
to  understand,  was  just  then  in  cash.  Teran  paid  a  part  of 
his  demand,  and  accei)ted  his  bills.  Satisfied  with  this  result 
of  his  application,  Mr.  Robinson  was  anxious  to  return  ;  but 
the  Royalists  had  regained  possession  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
communication  w  ith  the  coast  was  no  longer  open.  Thus  cir 
curnstanced,  he  determined  to  accompany  Teran,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  on  an  expedition  against  Guasacualco,  4 
port  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Teran  met  with  no 
opposition  during  the  early  part  of  the  march,  and  anticipating 
nothing  more  than  he  had  hitherto  encountered,  entered,  at  the 
head  of  only  fifteen  men,  a  village  which  was  in  possession  of 
the  Royalists,  where  he  was  instantly  attacked  and  only 
escaped  by  swimming  a  river  amid  a  shower  of  balls.  Mr 
Robinson,  who,  though,  as  he  affirms,  a  non-combatant,  had 
very  imprudently  joined  this  advanced  guard,  was  unable  to  effect 
his  retreat,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  woods,  whence,  after  five 
days*  hunger  and  privation,  he  was  compelled  to  come  forth 
and  surrender  himself  to  the  Spanish  Commander.  By  that 
officer  he  was  forwarded  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  whence  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulna,  and  after  a  con¬ 
finement  of  eleven  montlw  in  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  he  was 
sent  to  Spain.  At  Cadiz  he  was  suffered  to  remain  at  large  on 
his  parole,  but,  receiving  infonnation  that  it  was  intended  to 
connne  him  in  the  citadel  of  Ceuta,  he  took  refuge  on  board  an 
American  vessel. 

On  this  narrative  it  is  onlynecessarv^to  obsei^e.  that,  admit- 
ing  the  whole  of  it  to  be  strictly  accurate,  and  supposing  that 
the  Writer’s  feelings  have  not  been  pennitted  to  interfere  with 
the  most  strict  impartiality,  it  w’ill  still  be  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  Spanish  Government  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  con¬ 
sidering  Mr.  Robinson  ns  a  combatant ;  the  proof  of  the  con¬ 
trary  resting  only  on  his  own  evidence,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
was  perfectly  worthless. 

W  ith  these  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  and  with 
the  aJ\*antages  of  information  derived  from  native  Creolef, 
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ftom  iHe  suirivine  officers  of  Mina’s  army,  and  from  Mr.  Brush, 
who  accompanied  that  enterprising  individual  from  England  to 
Mexico,  Mr.  Robinson  has  compiled  these  memoirs,  which, 
after  making  every  deduction  on  the  score  of  ex  parte  statement, 
will  be  read  with  gratification. 

*  Hon  Xavier  Mina  was  born  in  tlic  monih  of  December,  1789.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  well-born  and  respected  proprietary,  whose  do¬ 
mains  lay  near  the  town  of  Monreal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
Brought  up  among  the  mountains  of  his  native  province,  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wander  through  their  rich  valleys,  and  to  pursue  the  chase 
•midst  the  grandeur  of  the.  Pyrenees,  His  faculties,  thus  nurtured  and 
exercised,  ex|)anded  themselves  at  an  early  pi'ruKl,  while  his  mind  im- 
bibe<l  ail  the  energy  of  an  niicunr{uerablc  boldnm. 

*  The  (wrly  studii*s.of  Mina  were  pursumJ  at  Pampcliina  and  at  Zw- 
ragoxa.  In  1808,  at  the  conimenceincnt  of  the  resistance  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  the  French  invasion,  he  was  u  student  in  the  university  of  Za¬ 
ragoza.  At  that  peiiiKl,  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  nge,  he 
fell  the  strong  enthusiasm  of  the  times.  When  the  massacre  at  Madrid, 
of  the  2d  of  May,  shook  all  Spain,  and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  heard 
from  the  Kbru  to  the  Guadiana,  die  abandoned  his  studies,  joined  the 
army  of  the  north  of  Spain  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Alcornes,  Maria,  and  Belchile.* 

When  the  guerrilla  system  wus  adopted  as  the  only  efficient 
iDo<le  of  opposition  to  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  Mina  was  the 
foremost  in  that  species  of  harassing  w'arfare ;  but  after  having 
distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  spirited  enterprises,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  winter  of  1810-1 1.  He  was  succeeded  in 
his  command  by  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  Espoz  y  Mina. 
When  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  downfal  of  Napoleon, 
had  restored  the  old  tyrannical  regime  in  Spain,  Xavier  was  re¬ 
leased,  and  the  two  relatives,  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order 
uf  things,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Pampeluna  as  the  point 
fTappiii  of  insurrectionary  movements  intended  to  secure  for  the 
Spanish  nation  the  blessings  of  a  free  government.  The  scheme 
failed,  and  the  Minas  became  exiles.  The  nephew  visiting 
England,  is  affirmed  to  have  received  a  pension  of  .€2000  from 
the  British  Government;  a  statement  to  which  we  do  not  give 
the  smallest  credit.  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  asserted 
in  the  present  work,  he  met  with  considerable  encouragement 
in  his  meditated  enterprise  against  the  colonies  on  the  Spanish 
main.  The  conduct  of  the  Old  Spaniards  in  America  had  been 
auch  as  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaH'ection  both  among  the  Indians 
and  the  half-casts.  Supercilious  and  oppressive,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  treated  tlie  Creole  as  a  being  of  inferior  order,  and  claim¬ 
ed  from  him,  and  still  more  from  the  swarthy  native,  homage 
snd  obedience.  Conduct  so  absurdly  impolitic  as  this  could 
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not  fail  to  excite  and  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  disaffection  ;  and  |  g 
this  antipathy  was  openly  manifested  when  the  Spanish  do-  :  ,a 
minions  in  Europe  were  transferred  to  a  new  master,  and  the  ;  ^ 
exhaustin*;  struji^glps  of  civil  commotion  prevented  the  supply 
of  troops  in  aid  of  the  existing  authorities  in  the  provinces  of 
America.  The  first  decided  insurrection  in  Mexico  took  place  w 
under  the  command  of  Hidalgo,  the  Rector  of  the  town  oi  Do- 
lores  :  he  committed  the  fatal  error  of  neglecting  the  Creoles, 
and  of  committing  his  cause  to  the  support  of  tlie  Indians  who 
joine<l  him  in  immense  numbers.  Dreadful  excesses  were 
committed  by  his  undisciplined  followers,  though  he  is  said  to  ® 
have  been  himself  a  man  of  humane  feelings.  After  obtaining  * 
important  advantages  w  hich  were  by  no  means  adequately  im- 
pnived,  he  was  defeated  by  Calleja  at  the  bridge  of  Calde- 
ron,  and  having  been  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of  one  of 
his  confidential  oHicers,  he  was  sliot  on  the  27th  of  July,  1811.  mm 
Calleja  is  tlescribed  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  is  said  to  have  H 
disgraced  himself  by  the  most  atrocious  massacres.  H 

Large  bodies  of  insurgents.  Creoles  and  Indians,  still  kept  K 
the  field  under  different  officers  ;  and  several  of  them  united  H 
under  the  command  of  Morelos.  This  chief  was,  like  llidalpjo,  H 
an  ecclesiastic,  of  excellent  private  diameter,  but  altogether  H 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  war.  His  army  was  far  inferior  in  H 
numbers  to  the  mob  of  his  predecessor,  but  it  was  of  much  H 
better  ipiality  and  composition.  He  obtained  partial  successes,  H 
and  convened  a  congress,  but,  after  sustaining  repeated  re-  H 
verses,  he  w  as  taken  and  shot  on  the  22d  of  Decenuier,  1815.  H 
The  legislative  body  which  had  been  established  by  Morelos,  H 
w'as  dissolved  by  Don  Manuel  Mier  y  Teran,  the  oflicer  whom  H 
we  have  before  mentioned  as  the  chief  to  whom  Mr.  Robinson  H 
had  introduced  himself,  and  in  whose  suite  he  was  when  taken  H 
prisoner.  jn 

It  was  during  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs,  when  there  was  H 
no  point  of  union  for  the  patriots,  and  no  distinguished  leader  ^ 
to  whom  they  could  look  with  implicit  confidence,  that  Xavier  W 
Mina  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action.  After  visiting 
Baltimore,  Fhilanelphia,  and  New'  York,  and  having  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens  of  the  united 
States,  he  sailed  for  Galvezton,  where  he  communicated  with  ^ 
Commodore  Aurv.  At  length  the  armngements  were  com-  ^ 
pleted,  and  the  expedition  got  under  weigh  for  its  ultimate  ^ 
destination.  The  tow  n  of  Soto  la  Marina,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Santander,  was  the  point  of  debarkation.  The  small  H 
force  which  Mina  commanded,  and  the  distance  at  which  he  B 
found  himself  from  any  effective  co-operation,  rendered  it  ne-  B 
ressary  that  he  shoulJ  enter  on  a  series  of  rapid  and  daring  B 
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movements,  as  substitutes  for  re^lar  military  calculations. and 
manoeuvres.  Previously,  however,  to  his  adoption  of  this  course^ 
he  sustained  a  heavy  mow  in  the  desertion  of  fifty-one  of  his‘ 
best  soldiers,  natives  of  the  United  States,  under  the  orders  of* 
Colonel  Perry.  The  tninsports  which  conveyed  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  had  been  destroyed  by  some  Spanish  anned  vessels ;  and 
Perry,  despairing  of  Mina’s  success,  determined  on  forcing  his 
way  iilong  the  coast,  to  a  point  where  he  expected  to  nave 
found  the  means  of  embarkation.  Mr.  Robinson  affects  to 
consider  his  conduct  as  *  very  mysterious  ;*  to  us  it  seems  quite 
the  reverse  :  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  felt  ex¬ 
treme  disgust  at  the  want  of  conduct  displayed  by  Mina  in  a 
ctimisade  ViWich  had  failed  a  few  days  before,  and  which,  had 
Perry  been  properly  supported,  would  in  all  probability  have 
terminated  differently. 

‘  It  was  8ubse(|uently  ascertained  from  (lie  bvst  Mexican  authorities, 
that  the  colonel  did  actually  penetrate  to  within  a  short  distance  of  his 
destined  point,  after  several  skirmishes  wiih  the  royal  troops,  in  which 
success  attended  him.  Flushed  with  these  victories,  he  determined  ou 
attacking  a  fortihed  |K>sition  near  Matagorda,  which  might  have  been 
left  in  his  rear,  as  the  garrison  did  not  evince  the  least  disposition  to 
annoy  him.  He  had  summoned  the  commandant  to  surrender,  who 
was  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  so  doing,  at  the  moment  when 
party  of  two  hundred  cavalry  made  its  ap|H*arance.  A  n*fusal  to  the 
summons  was  the  consequence.  The  garrison  salli<xl  out,  and  a  severe 
action  commenced,  in  which  Perry  and  his  men  displayed  iKe  most  deter¬ 
mined  valour.  They  continued  combating  against  this  superiority  of 
force  till  every  man  was  killed,  except  Perry.  Finding  himself  the  only 
survivor,  and  determined  not  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  he  presented  a  pistol 
to  his  head,  and  terminated  his  existence.  Thus  perished  a  brave  but 
rash  man  ;  and  with  him  fell  some  valuable  officers  and  men.' 

Mina,  however,  had  no  option  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  it  became  necessary  to  pursue.  His  ships  were 
destroyed,  and  his  only  prospect  of  success,  or  even  of  safety, 
lay  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  enemy's  posts,  till  he  could 
unite  his  force  with  some  of  the  insurgents  of  the  interior. 
After  gaining  the  battle  of  Peotillos  against  tremendous  odds, 
he  pushed  on  to  Pinos,  which  he  carried  by  storm,  and  at 
length  formed  a  junction  with  a  body  of  patriots  under  Don 
Christoval  Naba,  whose  costume  and  equipments  are  thus 
described. 

‘  The  gmtesque  figure  of  ihe  colonel  surprised  the  division.  He  wore 
*  threadbare  roundabout  browm  jacket,  dcconUed  with  a  quantity  of 
tarnished  silver  lace,  and  a  red  waistcoat ;  his  shirt  collar,  fancifully 
cuia^  einbroidenHl,  was  flying  open,  and  a  black  silk  handkerchief  was 
hanging  loosely  round  his  neck.  He  also  wore  a  pair  of  short,  loose, 
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,  rufly,  uUv»<oloure(l  n;lvei<^Q  breeches,  HlM'dtcorated  wit b  lacc 
ni^d  Wi*re  wmpped  a  pair  of  drvssird  dc<*r-^in!i^  tied  under 

kna^  by  a  garter,  lie  bad  on  a  pair  of  count ry*mudr  shoe*! ;  ind""^ 
each  hetl  was  a  tremenduuH  iron  spur,  inlaid* with  «filver,  weighing  m^ar 
a  |>oU4]d,  with  n)weli  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  his  head  was  placed 
acountry<iiuiile  hat,  with  an  cighVincli  brhn,  ornamented  with  a  broad 
Mirer  hand,  in  the  front  of  which  was  ^tuck  a  large  picture  of  ibf 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  inclosed  inn  fruine,  and  protecUni  by  a  glass. 
was  mounted  on  u  tine  horse,  and  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,,  a 
Spanish  Toledo,  a/ltl  an  immensely  long  lance.  Ilis  men  were  equipped 
much  in  the  same  style;  but  wen*  pnneipitlly  clad  and  aimed  with 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  'riiough  these  Mexican  Cossacks  wert 
thus  singularly  and  rudely  equippt'd,  they  were  ruhust-looking  fellows^ 
accustomed  to  hardsliips  and  severe  privuiions,  and  full  of  cuuiuge/ 

Tlie  muster  rolls  of  the  division  on  its  arrival  at  Sombrero,' 
a  fortress  in  possession  of  the  patriots,  presented  a  total  6t 
269  combatants  ;  a  ninnber  which,  though  too  small  for  any 
effective  purpose,  would  have  served  admirably  as  a  aucleus 
for  the  formation  of  a  disciplined  native  army.  Unl'oriuuaielyt 
for  Mina,  the  principal  cniefs  of  the  insurrection  were  nolt 
disposed  to  join  him,  and  the  spirit  of  disunion  which  actuated^ 
them,  prevented  any  co-operation  among;  themselves.  8tiltt 
he  wa»  not  discouraged ;  with  about  330  men  he  eiicoun*: 
tered  and  defeated  at  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  700  royalists 
under  Castanoii.  who  was  mortallv  wounded  ;  and  he  obtained- 
pecuniary  lueuns  by  seizing  the  fortified  haciendti  of  Jaral.  In » 
the  mean  time,  tlie  Spaniards  were  besieging  the  fort  of  Soto 
la  Marina,  where  Mina  had  imprudently  shut  up  more  than  a< 
hundred  of  his  men,  who  might  have  renderea  good  service 
had  they  accompanied  liim,  instead  of  being  left  to  occupy  an  ., 
untenable  fortification.  After  a  spirited  defence,  they  were^^ 
compelled  to  surrender.  Klate<l  with  this  advantage,  and , 
aware  of  the  danger  which  still  threatened  the  province  from 
the  activity  and  intrepidity  of  Mina,  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
made  extraordinary  efforts,  and  placing  a  strong  division  undetj 
the  orders  of  genend  Linan,  w  lio  is  described  as  a  sanguinary 
ruffian,  sent  it  to  lay  siege  to  Sombrero,  which  was  garrisonedii 
by  the  whole  of  Xavier’s  force.  Nearly  without  food,  and 
slenderly  provided  with  ammunition,  the  besieged  soon  found** 
their  position  untenable,  and  the  entire  destitution  of  water  * 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  fortress,  which  had  been  pre»^ 
viouslv  left  by  their  leailer.  This  step  completed  their  destmo^^ 
lion,  ’lliey  were  pursued,  cut  up  by  the  royalist  coivalry,  andi’^ 
ultimately,  only  fifty  escaped  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty*^ 
nine.  Mina  had  proceedeii  to  the  strong  hill-fort  of  los  Reme- 
dios,  held  by  Torres,  a  patriot  chief,  who  is  blamed  by  Mr/j 
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.RobiAion  !•  tho  chief  cause  of  the  previous  and  subseauent 
disasters.  Here  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  body  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  irregular  cavalry,  and  immediately  took  the  Held.  On* his 
march 

*  he  met  Orlis,  with  nineteen  of  the  division,  who  had  escapctl  from 
Sombrero.  There  were  six  officers  among  these  nineteen  men.  I'hs 
moment  the  general  saw  them,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  flew  to 
receive  them.  He  cordially  gave  them  a  soldier's  embrace,  and  with 
great  eagerness  asked,  “  Where  are  the  n*sl  V*  He  was  answered, 
•“  We  are  all  that  are  left.*'  The  blow  was  severe ;  his  countenance 
depicted  the  anguish  of  his  heart;  and  placing  his  leg  across  the  pummoi 
of  bis  saddle^  he  reclined  bis  head  on  his  hand.  Mis  tine  eye  glistened 
with  the  warrior's  tear  of  sensibility;  but  quickly  recovering  hi msidf,  his 
countenance  resumeii  its  accustomed  serenity,  'f'he  general  retained 
lour  officers  and  six  soldiers  of  Uic  nineteen,  ainl  ordered  the  rest  to  take 
commands  under  Orii/.* 

Lilian  now  laid  seige  to  los  lleinedioa,  while  Mina  kcqit  the 
field,  and  h^  way  of  diversion  engaged  in  enterprtHes  which  led 
to  no  specific  result.  He  stonned  Hiscocho,  and,  in  reprisal 
for  the  niussatfre  of  Sombrero,  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  shot. 
But  the  term  of  hia  career  was  now  approaching.  After  ra» 
pealed  disappointments  in  minor  enterprises,  he  utteuipled  to 
seize  by  a  coup  de  wain,  the  large  and  important  city  of 
Guanaxiiato,  and  failing,  occupied  a  ])Ost  wlure  he  was  aur* 
priaed  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  command 
of  Arrantia.  He  was  not  suHered  to  remain  long  in  suspenae  t 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1817, 

He  was  conducted  under  a  military  escort  to  the  fatal  ground,  attcmled 
by  a  file  of  the  Cavadorcs  of  the  regiment  of  Zaragoza.  In  this  last 
scene  of  bit  life  was  the  hero  of  Navarre  not  unmindful  of  his  character; 
vak  a  firm  step  he  advanced  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  with  his  usual  sere¬ 
nity  told  the  soldiers  to  take  good  aim,  “  Y'  no  mt  hagau  iufrir,**  (and 
^I't  let  me  sufler.)  'I'bc  officer  coreniandiug  gave  the  accuitomed  aig- 
*^*1 ;  the  soldiers  fired  ;  and  that  spirit  fled  from  earth,  which,  for.  all  th! 
qualities  which  constitute  the  hero  and  the  patriot,  seemed  to  have  been 
bom  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

'  So  anxiout  was  the  government  that  his  death  should  be  confirmed, 
that  linan  was  inttructed  to  detach  a  surgeon  from  aach  European  re- 
ptneni,  and  the  captain  of  each  company,  to  attend  the  execution,  who 
should  certify  that  Miua  was  dead,  and  moreover  describe  the  manner 
*n  which  the  balls  entered  his  body,  and  note  the  one  that  caused  his 
This  was  done,  and  the  lingular  document  wiis  afterwards  pub- 
Ihhed  in  the  Gazette  of  Mexico. 

*  Thus  perished  this  uallant  youth,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  bis 

His  short  but  brilliant  career  entitles  biro  to  a  distinguished  place 

Relist  of  those  heroes  who  hav#  shed  their  blood  in  bold  and  gent- 
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Art  IX.  Advice  to  the  yowfig  Mother  in  the  Management  of  HefM 
iuul  Inf  ant,  By  a  Moinber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Stirgcons. 
pp.  lltt.  London.  1821.  .  . 

E  retard  that,  we  caiuiot  recoiuineiid  this  weU*meu)t 
We  can  give  no  better  re^ason  for  our  objectipn^  tpilt 
i  than  ia  aupplitni  by  u  remark  in  tlie  Preface.  ^  .«  // 

^  ft  i$  utterly  iii»j>o5<il>lc  that  anyone  not  t  docated  for  mir 
'*^proffisioh,  can  be  capable  of  iindcn^tanding  domestic  rtiedlcint  Itf’al^^ 
'^‘ffinckes  :  indeed;  tht  mischief  daily  witnessed  UfK^  the  cijWblitiltlt*  ^ 


Vous^exertions  to  break  the  tyrant's  sceptre,  and  to  extend  tb«  blcssmgi 
of  froedom  among  the  human  race.  ' 

*  No  man  was  ever  better  calculated  to  execute  an  enterpriM  of  ba- 
aard  than  Xavier  Mina,  llis  person  was  slight,  but  well  and 

alxMii  live  feet  seven  inches  in  height.  His  physical  structure  was  wHI 
adapted  for  action.  His  moral  qualities  were  great ;  and  personal  valour 
he  {HJstcsKd  in  an  eminent  degree.  Serene  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  wti 
always  prepared  to  seixe  upon  any  advantages  that  were  oifered  by  tbe 
ci)i\juncture  of  events.  At  the  head  of  his  men,  he  infused  into  them  hh 
own  spirit.  In  his  diet,  he  was  frugal  in  the  extreme ;  no  privations' nor 
hardships  seemed  to  aft'oci  him.  He  always  preferred  the  simpler 
tx'verage.  His  cloak  and  saddle  were  his  usual  bid  ;  even  in  the  worst 
of  weather,  when  every  accommodation  could  have  h<*en  att'orded  him, 
he  encamped  with  his  tnwps.  He  was  udable,  generous,  and  cumfiil; 
his  mcHleralioii  ami  humanity  were  alike  conspicuous ;  and  to  all  the 
qnalities  of  the  soldier  he  united  the  luunuers  and  accomplishments  of  the 
geittleiuan.' 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  subsequent  eyenU; 
the  details  of  u  guerrilla  warfare  are  not  easily  reduced  into  i 
narrow  compass,  and  they  can  be  read  with  interest  only  in  their 
original  form.  la»s  Reniedios  fell,  and  with  the  exception  of 
A  body  of  determined  men  under  Guerrero,  all  the  patriotic 
bands  were  destroyed  or  < I ispersed.  •  i -la' 

The  concluding  chapter '  contains  a  v'ariety  of  anectilatiofii 
on  tlic  subject  of  trade,  and  on  the  practicability  of  effecting  i 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, thrbiigl 
the  istlimus  id'  Darien,  and  other  parts  of  the  long  and  narrow 
tract  which  connects  North  and  South  America.  That  tM 

n’ect  is  feasible,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  question ;  Mr. 

iiMion  even  uHirius  that  it  has  been  so  far  realized  ai  to 
allow,  until  tlie  interference  of  tlie  government  closed  .the  pas¬ 
sage,  the  UraJisit  of  goods  in  canoes.  Whether  tbe  differei^ 
points  of  section  manced  in  the  map  are  the  best  chosen  w 
this  important  operation,  can  be  determined  only  by  scientific 


Advice  to  the  Young  Mother, 


Ailnke  tht  Yyyug  M\Alie9\  yl 

•  UUUMfOUA  inUivkiuaU,  who  tciae  with  avidity  h  ivine<ly  before  they  l^avc 
aaceittined  the  diseHM*,  HuOiciently  proven  the  accuracy  of  the  statCQient. 

if  hi'iter,  and  deserves  dt^p  impression  upon  the  parent*!  mind,  never 
f  ID  tritie  with  a  disease,  nor  attempt  prescribing,  when  the  attack  ia  of  a 
t  iurmidablc  nature.' 

f  f 

After  this  remark,  we  hardly  expected  to  find  amonp^'tke 
Contents,  *  On  Croup,  on  Hooping  Cough,  on  Measles,  on 

•  Scarlet  Fever,’  arid  '  on  Small  Pox/  These  are,  it  is  true,  in¬ 
fantile  diseases  reK|>erting  which  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
young  mother  should  have  right  notions;  on^  had  the  Author 
contented  himself  w  ith  pointing  out  tlie  nature  and  the  incipient 
symptoms  of  these  complaints,  we  could  not  have  objected  to 
his  including  them  in  his  directions.  But  really,  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  lecture  on  their  proper  treatment  at  the  successive 
stages  of  the  complaint,  and  to  prescribe  nn  almost  ad  libitum, 
or  at  least  indefinite  exhibition  of  powerful  medicines;  as  for 
instance,  Epsom  salts  and  senna,  with  pre^'ious  doses  of'  calomel, 
in  scarlet  fever; — we  must  pause  before  we  give  our  sanction  to 
such  indiscreet  advice.  Scarlet  fever,  indeed,  our  AutHdlp  do^ 
not  rank  among  formidable  attacks.  He  says: 

*  The  scarlet  fever,  when  joined  with  sore  thrust,  i«  attended  some¬ 
times  with  fatal  consequences ;  therefore,  if  tlie  patient  complaiiif,  and 
deglutition  appears  difhcult,  the  medical  mam  should  be  called  in,  ^ 

This  is  very  disinterested  advice  on  the  part  of  our  Member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  ours,  more  especially  to  a 
voting  mother,  would  be,  to  call  in  the  medical  man  in  the  first 
instance,  and  not  to  tamper  with  her  child’s  constitution.  * 

In  treating  of  Croup,  the  Author  does  advise  that 
'  diate  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  medical  man,  when  tlie 

•  disease  is' suspected  or  ascertiiined.’  Any  other  advice  woukJ 
be  madness.  But  having  given  this  useful  direction,  it  was 
()uite  unnecessary  to  perjilex  the  young  mother  with  distinctions 
benveen  chronic  croup,  and  inftammatory  croup ;  distinctions 
n'hich,  we  take  leave  to  say,  are  by  no  means  sound  in  them- 
•elves,  and  are  likely  only  to  mislead  in  pnictice.  The  name  of 
croup  ia  often  misapplied,  and  its  supposed  cure  has  frequently 


P^ce  of  mind,  ought  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  calling  l#fbe 
^id^of  the  medical  practitioner. 

are  surprized  at  meeting  with  a  continual  referenen^  to 
^  treatuient  of  Adults,  Surely,  a  young  mother  has  little  to 
.do  with  them.  Thus,  speaking  of  ineu.sles,  our  Author  ittays. 
'  ^en  attacking  adulta,  general  bleeding  is  the  very^  b^t 
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^  Advicr  to  tkn  >  oung  Moihej  . 

%  - 

*  remedy.’  Aud  again,  we  have  graduated  dosea  of  varimis  mf- 

dldnes  fbr  adulta.  The  cough  in  meaelea  ii,  says  the  Anthot^* 

••  • 

t  best  rcUevinJ  by  nauseating  doses  of  ipccacuana,  from  half  a  grain  tact 
grain  or  two,  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  combined'  with  two  or  ihacr 
grains  of  j>t)w<lere«l  nitre.  Or  by  the  following,  ij  that  he  unpUoAQnt: 
Take  equal  parts  of  milk  of  almonds,  anil  tyfup  of  while  poppies,  add  a 
spoonful  of  parsgoric  to  every  ounce  of  the  mixture,  and  give  a  liuKe 
every  now  and  then,  as  the  cough  is  troublesome.'  ,  ^ 

Now,  a  young  mother  w  ould  be  mifded  by  this  or  into  the 
notion,  tliat  between  these  two  prescriptions  there  was  little  to 
choose.  She  would,  therefore,  naturally  decide  on  the  leoit 
‘  unpleasant*  to  the  child.  In  point  of  fact,  the  former  is  an  ei- 
cellent  prescription  ;  the  latter  is  to  be  deprecated  :  the  dnen 
an  expectorant ;  the  other  sedative  and  astringent. 

'  Exercise  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  l)€st  promoter  of  dlgestioi, 

*  and  should  be  taken  as  often  as  possible.'  Here,  again,  wt 
are  under  the  necessity  of  differing  from  this  Practitionct. 
Exercise  is  found  to  suspeiid  the  process  of  digestion :  it  b 
rather  the  promoter  of  appetite.  As  to  the  importance  of  exer¬ 
cise,  there  can  l>e  but  one  opinion ;  and  there  is  not  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  being  taken  too  often :  but  ii  may  be  resorted  to’tcm 
soon  after  a  full  meal.  As  to  ‘  individuals  obliged  to  wrifc 

*  much,*  we  could  famish  our  Author  with  some  exnerimeaAl 
hints,  but  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  a  young  mother.  * 

Our  most  serious  objection  to  this  work,  respects  the  Antho|{i 
list  of  Domestic  Medicines,  and  his  rules  for  exhibiting  them. 
And  first,  admitting  the  general  correctness  of  his  gradation  ef 
dose,  w  hat  lias  a  young  mother  to  do  with  doses  for  an  adult  up 
to  21  years  of  age?  If  nothing  .more  powerful  than  magnesb 
were  entnisted  to  her,  it  might  be  oi  service  tliat  she  should 
know  what  dose  to  take  herself.  But  first  on  the  list  of  opei- 
ing  luerlicines,  stands 

‘  Adult  dose  large. 

(’alomelr-from  ij  gmim  to  lO  graiot.' 

Sraiumony,  Epsom  salts,  jalap,  Slc.,  follow,  and  the  most  useful 
of  all  domestic  luediciues,  castor  oil,  closes  the  list.  NoWf  of 
t!iis  adult  dose,  an  infant  of  twelve  months  is  directed  to 
one  twelfth  ;  but  whether,  in  the  instanoe  of  calomel,  it  is  to  be 
a  twelfth,  of  two  grains,  or  a  twelfth  of  ten  grains,  the  mother  b 
to  guess.  It  is  a  chance  if  she  does  not  miscalculate.  Why  not 
at  once  prescribe  a  proper  dose  for  an  infant,  or  older  chiU,  w 
the  more  simple  and  unobjectionable  medicinee?  Calomel 
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• 

several  other  medioiooe  enutnenied  by  our  Author*  afe  fiidiu-* 
pensable  articles  in  a  medicine  chest,  especially  when  thu 
ismily ’reside  at  a  distance  from  any  medical  practitioner;  bht 
they  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  ‘  When  the  liver  be^ 

•  comes  atfected  by  a  residence  in  hot  climates,  or  by  the'wii* 

*  happy  fondness  for  spirituous  liquors,*  we  apet  with  bur 

Surgeon,  that  calomel  is  *  prodigiously  effective.’  But  as  our 
present  business  is  with  young  mothers  and  their  infanta*  in 
whom  tlie  liver  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  such  eauaaa*  we 
have  only  to  recommend  most  earnestly,  that  calomel  be  never 
taken  from  the  medicine-chest,  but  under '  specific  medical  di¬ 
rections.  As  to  wine  of  antimony,  given  by  our  Author  under 
the  head  of  Etnetics,  we  must  protest  against  its  use  for  any 
such  purpose.  On  this  point,  we  are  directly  at  iaaue  with  pur 
Author,  who  prefers  it  to  the  far  more  innocent  and  wholly  un¬ 
objectionable  medicine,  the  powder  or  wine  of  ipecacuanha. 
He  gives  a  curious  reason  for  preferring  the  wine  to  the  powder 
^  as  they’  (the  wines)  *  are  less  nauseom,  and  produce  voiuking* 
(Le.  nausea)  •sooner.’  We  prefer  the  powder.  t  v"* 

We  should  throw  some  other  medicines  out  of  his  domestic 
catalogue*  as  either  superfluous,  or  proper  only  to  be  kepi  in 
mservc  for  medical  directions.  But  we  have,  we  hope,  aeid 
enough  to  induce  our  Author  to  reconsider  his  advice*  and  to 
caution  qur  readers  against  the  best  intentioned  anonyaoue 
gsnerai  directioBSt 
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Aar.  X.  8EI.ECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION.- 

GmUrmen  and  Ih/UUker*  who  have  works  in  the  Prtss%  wiU  oUlp 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  6^  sending  it^armaSm 
{post  jnudJ  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  jtrobaUe  price  of  such  works^ 
which  the^  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  pml^i  if  epb» 
sistent  unth  its  plan,  ^  ^ 


Napoleon  iu  BxMe.  This  ioterettinK  CnilcUro  antJ  liilerpreiatioii ;  viib  bW 

woik  ii  cipocted  toappoar  in  tbe  eatuinf  noticot  ibeir  Author*,  aad  mn*rlH<ti 

inofilh.  it  coiuUu  almost  entirely  of  their  thioloftical  and  critical  merita 

Napoleon**  own  remarks,  in  his  own  William  Urme,  .Author  of  Memoir*  tl 

won!*,  viltten  down  at  the  mometit,  dn*  the  life,  wiitinfc*,  and  religioii*  roa* 
hBE  years  of  the  mmt  unre*  nexioos  of  John  (Iven,  D.D. 

straitied  communication,  and  furnishes.  Shortly  will  be  pnhlishcd,  Cumnor, 
iu  a  way  that  could  probably  never  and  other  Play*  and  Poema  By  R.  B. 

Eava  liaen  antHpated,  details  of  all  the  Impey,  M.A.  Student  of  Cbri>t  Churcl, 

iMmarlable  tsenta  of  his  life,  public  Oxford.  ' 

a^  private;  cbaracUrs  of  his  Ministers  Speedily  udtl  be  poMished,  in  tbr 
and  Generals;  state  secrets  of  the  various  same  siae  as  the  Introduction  toQeolm 

CMtta  of  Eorope ;  the  development  of  by  the  Rev.  D.  Concybeare,’ '  and  W. 

IMa  fbrelEn  and  domeatic  policy;  auec-  Phlllipa,'  An  IntrodnetioQ  tothe  Study^ 

dolea  of  bis  caapaigtii,  and  illuitratioo*  Fuaails,  in  a  compilttieo  of  such  infort^ 

of'Esest  of  lha  exiraurdinary  occuriences  tioo  a*  may  assist  tbe  Student  in  obtaf^ 

and  persons  which  hare  astonished  the  tne  the  necessary  knowledge  respectii| 

tWflri.  darinc  tbe  last  tPilf  century,  in  these  snbstancca  and  their  conoexiai 

a  style  which  carries  with  it  its  own  evi*  with  the  formation  of  the  earth.  IB 

deooe,  and  is  sustained  hy  facts  known  James  Parkinson,  Ant hor  of  tbe  Orgaiyt 

only  to  the  distinguislHMl  indivulnal  hy  Remains  of  a  former  World, 

wlii^  they  were  rUattd.  Kis  death  has  Professor  Dunbar  is  preparing  Air  polb 
rvSDOved  the  delicacy  which  naturally  re-  liration,  the  Second  Volume  of  Uahwib 

•trained  the  publisher  during  hU  life-  CoMretsnea  Orcca  Majora  :  the  Text  of 

thne.  liomcr,  Hesiod,  and  A|>«i|IonhiH  KhodlM^ 

The  thinl  Part  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  “  Peak  will  he  corr»*etcd  according  to  the  priuet- 

Sccnery,  or  Excursions  iu  Derbyshire,'*  pies  stated  in  the  Essay  upcii  the  Versi- 

will  be  published  in  the  course  uf  the  en-  Bcatiun  of  Homer  iu  the  9d.  part  of  tb 

suing  month.  These  Excursiona  are  il<  *  Professor’s  Prosodia  Oiwca.  The  vhop 

lustrsltd  with  a  series  of  beautiful  Kn-  of  the  Text  will  undergo  the  nio«t  car#' 

grasiogt  by  W.  Cooke,  from  Drasrings  fill  revision,  and  will  W  auctuetited  l|| 

recently  made  by  R.  Chantrey,  R.A.  one  of  the  Nrmean  Odes  of  Pindar  :  an# 

(dOs.  34s.  and  tt4*.  each  part).  a  very  considerable  number  of  sdditiooal 

Preparing  for  publication,  Scholastica  notes,  explanatory  of  diflereot  pas<iafe% 

DocUrina  :  or  I^rctures  to  Young  Gentle-  Btc.  will  be  given.  g> 

men  at  Boardiag  School,  on  the  various  Speedily  will  be  published,  beantifdiy 
bmnobsa  of  a  liberal  eddcalinu  ;  with  a  printed  In  one  volume,  8vo.  The  Morn- 

charwcteriaiic  view  of  the  most  approved  ing  and  Evening  Sacriftc.  Tbis  /ssark 

dememtary  hooks  of  insirueCton  ;  also  on  is  divided  into  the  four  loHowiag  paiDi 

ibe  Conduct  and  Duties  of  Life.  By  J.  *-l.  Prayers  for  Private  Persoos,  nda^ 

IL  Kent,  Royaton  Seminary,  Herts.  ted  to  the  diilBrent  days  of  the  wenkpWit 

A  new  edition  of  The  Jesuit's  Newton  to  Saorameutal  Sabbat  ha.  aod  Daye'e^ 

may  be  expected  in  a  few  days,  printed  Humiliation  —>8.  Family  Prayeraiur  Ihl 

at  tbe  Glasgow  University  Press,  and  Sabbath-Day."— 3.  Prayers  for  PeiWMi 

oorrected  by  a  Geniienianof  Trinity  Coi-  u  ho  are  in  peculiar  CircuBSstan<e»e*ib 

le^  Cambridge,  A  copious  Selection  of  Prayers  entire^ 

Prtpennf  foe  publication,  Bibliotbeca  in  the  Language  of  Scripture.— The  wort 

Biblicet  a  Select  Descriptive  CaUlogue  isioirodaeed  by  two  Oisoourses  expfona< 

of  the  moct  important  British  and  Foreign  tory  of  tbe  l>ovd’s  Prayer,  ft  bet  brii 

Works  in  the  departments  of  Biblical  the  obiert  of  the  Author,  by  roosbihilt 
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»i*uiphcil|  «f  Unguaf#  with  ^ 

CbHitiu  ft*  vour  «f  •rtjiinrBti  to  rrapaf 
lHi»  volume  a  kuiuble  Manoal  of  i>evo- 
tioQ  for  perw>0!t  of  all  ranks. 

'  Hnthsnsfci^i  ♦  o*"  Stale  of  Man  af- 
t«r  fhatb;  byiheRrv.  Luke  Booker, 
IX  Vicar  of  Dudley;  will  be  pub- 
Ud»ed  in  the  course  of  the  next  mouth. 

In  the  prrs',  a  new  editiuD  of  Tliomat 
rof*-*  on  Rrgtncratioo,  Faith,  and 
;»rnunce  ;  to  which  will  he  pretixeil,  hi:* 
two  Sermuits  on  imputed  righteousnesa  i 
odMcil  by  the  Rev.  John  Rees  of  Rod* 


Art.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

avraONOMV. 

5*lar  Tables  lor  1S23,  (No.  II.)  for 
irorc  readily  ascertainiiig  the  Latitude 
anJ  l.ongitude  at  Sea,  in  the  Twilight,  and 
during  the  Night;  with  peipelual,  and 
uiber  useful  Tables,  which,  with  thOM  of 
lB2*i,  will  be  senriceable  for  many  years. 
By  Capt.  Tlionas  Lyuu*  Royal  8vo. 
llh.  sewed. 

S  dar  Tables ;  being  the  Logarithms  of 
Rsif- Elapsed  Time,  Middle  Time,  and 
klsiug,  tor  every  Second,  to  six  places  of 
Fiuurfj,  utieful  in  determining  the  Loti* 
(ads  by  IXiuble  Altitudes,  Itc.  and  work- 
ih;  the  IxNigitudc  by  chronometers.  By 
Capu  Thomas  Lynn.  Royal  hvo.  IDs. 
sewed. 

xaocATioa. 

Thr  Teacher’s  Farewell  j  intended  as 
a  Parting  Gift  to  the  Elder  Scholars, 
leaving  Sunday  Schools;  coroprisiiog 
Hints  for  their  future  Conduct  in  Life, 
adapted  to  both  sexes.  By  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher.  I  Smo. 

English  Grammar  in  Verse;  with 
Scripture  Examples.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
^ic,  Is.  6d. 

■  irrotTu 

^  A  Vleur  of  the  History,  Liimture,  and 
Mythblagy  of  the  Hindoos ;  iucHsding  a 
•hswto  dMcriptkm  of  their  Manners  and 
^^tmems,  and  Translutiont  from  (heir 
prinsipal  Works.  By  WiHiain  Ward  of 
Bsramptire.  a  new  editiou,  arranged 
•e«x>riling  to  the  original  Work  printed 
at  Ssvampoie.  3  vols.  8ro.  II.  16s.  bds, 
rt* 

WItCILLAXtOUS. 

(  dhata  towards  the  right  Improvement 
(keprenrtii  Criva.  By  Joseph  Jones. 
fiJkm  is. 


borough.  1  VoL  19ido. 

In  the  press,  Plain  DialopMt,  ilMigneA 
to  relieve  from  various  diAcwltias  ooo- 
nected  with  the  Doctrioes  of  Kluctiuo, 
the  Inability  of  Sinners  to  perA>rtii  Spi¬ 
ritual  Acu,  Christian  Perseverance,  and 
thtt  Law  of  God  in  iu  rrlatlonk  to  tho  Be¬ 
liever,  and  to  correet  some  popolar 
abuses  of  the  same  sut^eeta.  * « «  i  ^ 

1  he  eighth  Edition  of  **  Female  Hcrip- 
ture  Cbaractera,**  by  the  late  Mrs.  King; 
with  a  Sketeh  of  tho  Ufa  nf  tba  Author 
pn-tixad,  will  shortly  be  published.  * 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

An  Account  of  a  Plan,  which. has  been 
successfully  pursued  for  three  yaari^  in 
the  conducting  of  a  Pmny  Savings’  Bank 
for  Children,  with  the  addition  of  n 
working  Fund  for  Females;  iooluding 
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The  Works  of  James  Amthiios.  D.D. 
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Christian  Fellowship,  or  tbeChtirHl 
Member’s  Guide.  By  the  Rev.  J;  A. 
James.  19mo. 

An  Examination  of  the  Remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St. ,  David's, 
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